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To “A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
ch Iknew him well and every truant knew ; 
a Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
a Bach day's disaster in his morning face ; 
t Full well they laughed with couterfeited glee 
3th At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
a. Fall well the busy whisper circling round 
as Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frowned. 
Yet was he kind, or if severe in aught, 
“ The love he bore to learning was a fault. 
3. The village all declared how much he knew— 


‘Twas certain he could write and cipher, too ; 


vs 


- And e’en the story ran that he could gauge, 





Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 





In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still, 
While words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ’ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 


= 





HERE was once a man who had fallen overboard, 
and some one held out to him a plank lying on 
the pier, one end of which was covered with ice. 
He reached out the plank to the man with the icy 
end to him. The man seized the end of the plank, 
and again and again his hands slipped off. At last 
he cried out in despair: ‘‘ For God's sake give me 
the warm end of the plank!” This illustrates the 
truth we tried to enforce last week, viz.: that there 
must be the warmth of sympathy if we expect to 
move the intellect and will. Cold demonstrations 
do not reform men; icy sermons and lectures, how- 
ever grammatically written or properly delivered, 
will fall as useless as icicles on a stony pavement. 
Very proper, precise, and learned teachers are sel- 
dom useful. They shine, but the light that comes 
from them is like sunshine reflected from an ice- 
berg. There must be heat. 

‘“* The warm end of a plank” has saved many a 
wayward youth. The yearning for something 
sweeter, fuller, and better than we have hitherto 
known, grows with us if we grow aright. It has 
been well said that ‘‘the harp of life is an instru- 
ment containing a great number of strings, and 
many and varied are the strains it is capable of pro- 
ducing. What wonder, then, that we sometimes 
fail in interpreting aright itsharmony?” This long- 
ing for a greater good is often strong in young peo- 
ple. They are frequently dissatisfied with their 
surroundings, and feel like caged birds, the more 
they learn of the wonders, beauties, and opportuni- 
ties of this wide world. Shut up in a farm house, 
compelled to do much seemingly unprofitable work, 
called drudgery, they can hardly contain them- 
selves in wishing and longing for a larger field of 
usefulness. They want to see beyond their horizon, 
and they try other occupations and associations. 
These longings are good. They indicate that unrest 
and dissatisfaction of the soul that impels often to 
great efforts and magnificent results. They are 
spurs towork. Slumbering subterranean fires pro- 
duce mighty results when they come to the surface. 

The teacher may have an important influence in 
modifying and directing these yearnings and aspi- 
rations. Let him study his pupils, and both by pre- 
cept and influence, prepare them for a great use- 
fulness and success in places where they can do the 
greatest good. 





wat are the important things that must 

stand before the educators of the country ? 
Evidently the preparation of the teacher stands first. 
By this is meant, not the amount of knowledge he 
has, but his mode of using his knowledge in unfold- 
ing the minds of children. If we look at the 
proceedings of conventions of teachers, we shall be 
surprised to find that so little is said regarding the 
need of a better preparation. We have devoted this 
journal from the outset, not to news, not to philo- 
sophical disquisitions, not to solving knotty algebraic 
problems, not to picking at other educational 
writers, but solely to aiding the teacher to do his 
work somewhat as it ought to be done. 

We have divided our work into two great parts, 
first, the knowledge the teacher should possess; 
and second, the methods he should pursue in ap- 
plying that knowledge in a practical manner. We 
continue this plan, because it has been found so 
very helpful, but this year will make an advance 
by placing the work in a more systematic shape. 
To do this, we shall lay out a course of study for 








thought. we present it in another column. Besides 
this, the instruction in methods for which the paper 
has been justly famous, will be continued, new 
sources of help having been obtained. Altogether, 
we feel that we shall be enabled to do a splendid 
work for the teachers during the coming year. Our 
object is one that will enlist the will of thousands of 
earnest and thoughtful teachers. Let us advance 
to higher stages of excellence. Let us be better 
learners; let us be wiser this year; let us be more 
skillful this year; let us be more scientific this 
year. 





(THERE can be no better advice to a teacher than 
‘**Be sure you are right, and then go ahead.” 
Indecision has ruined tens of thousands, and it will 
ruin tens of thousands more. Look at the efforts of 
Louis XVI. while trying; to escape from the clutches 
of the revolutionary leaders. At Varennes he was 
brought to a stand still by the officiousness of petty 
local authorities. A little decision would have 
taken him over the barrier placed across the road, 
and in half an hour he would have been safe among 
his friends. But he vacillated, and vacillation was 
ruin. He hesitated, and as they showed him into the 
parlor of the village inn, he discussed, with, ,the 
good-humored courtesy that belonged to him the 
precise quality of the burgundy that was placed 
upon the table. But, meanwhile, events outside 
were shaping themselves irrevocably into the fatal 
grooves of that long procession of humiliation and 
suffering which ended with the guillotine. 

Such, in substance, is Carlyle’s account of his 
course at that critical moment, when his life hung 
trembling in the balance. How terribly he paid the 
penalty of his vacillation subsequent events most 
terribly showed. 

Decision! Write the word high on the walls of 
theschool-room. Better, write it deep in the plastic 
hearts of learners. Success depends upon the deci- 
sion thousands will make this very opening week. 
Failure ! life-long, perhaps eternal, follows in the 
pathway of those who haven’t the wisdom and nerve 
to make a wise choice, and stick to it. 





(5.000 clothes is a force of no insignificant conse- 

quence. A mother once said: ‘‘ When Harry 
is very naughty I always curl his hair and put on 
his best clothes, for he seems to put on his good be- 
havior with them.” A young teacher confessed 
that the only way she could get along with some 
unruly boys, between twelve and fourteen years of 
age, was to wear her best clothes every day. She 
said: “ When I have had a particularly trying time, 
I always wear something especially pretty the next 
day, and the boys are sure to behave better. I 
never could account for it, but just as soonas I wear 
anything common, they are uncommonly trouble- 


some.” 

D® MoGLYNJ, in an article in the August num- 
ber of the North American Review, says that 

it is the policy of the Catholic Church : 


**To establish all over the country a great system of 
parochial schools in opposition to the public schools ;” 
and “through state legislation or local governments,” 
to obtain ‘‘all the funds necessary for the support of 
those schools.” He is opposed to this policy ; and the 
position he now takes is substantially the one he took in 
1870. His doctrine as he now states it, embraces these 
propositions: 1. That “‘only common schools and com- 
mon charities should be supported by the common treas- 
ury.” 2. That ‘only the common language of the coun- 
try should be taught in common schools.” 8. That the 
doctrine of equal taxation should be applied to al 
corporations, civil and religious, ‘without exemption 
in favor of any church, charity, or school, or, in a word, 
of any institution that is not the property of the people 
and controlled for some public and common use by 


* 








the teacher. Having given this subject much, 


public officials.” 
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SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 





Soon will open the doors of a vast number of school- 
rooms. Soon the teacher will be gazed at by curious 
eyes. If he has had experience in the school-room, he 
will know what to do; but if he has not, he will expe- 
rience some trouble, to say the least. The first day is a 
most important one ; the first hour the most important 
of all. Let the teacher think of this and prepare him- 
self, Let us make a few suggestions, 

Visit the district beforehand.—During the preceding 
week the teacher should visit the school officers and 
some of the leading inhabitants. It is perfectly proper 
to do this. It is sufficient to say with a pleasant smile, 
‘*T am the new teacher.” Make the acquaintance of 
some of thechildren, learn their names, talk with them, 
find out what you need to know from them. Gotothe 
school-house and sce if it needs sweeping, dusting, re- 
pairing, whitewashing, the stoves fixed, doors, windows 
and desks put in order. Beautify it if you can. 

2. The first day.—Be in good season at the school for the 
scholars will want to see the ‘new teacher.” The pupils 
whose acquaintance you have made will be there, and 
will be of great aid, Let them bring in the rest, and 
then you can shake hands and “ make a good impres- 
sion” on them. Speak pleasantly and cheerfully to the 
shy ones. 

8. Opening the School.—If possible take a school 
official with you, and let him introduce you; it will 
have a good effect. Let him make some remarks, You 
can follow in a few words—telling the pupils you have 
come to help them, and that you expect to have a pleas- 
ant time with them. If the school boys can sing (this 
you could have ascertained in your questioning them), 
start off in a simple song (‘‘I need Thee Every Hour,” 
‘‘Feed Thy Flock,” etc., are suitable.) Then tell the 
trustee that you hope he will soon come again ; he will 
take his departure and leave you alone with your pupils. 

4, The Studies.—It is important all should be busy as 
soon as possible, so the teacher will lay out work. He 
must know the classes that existed, and to do this he 
summons all who have Fourth Readers to rise and takes 
their names. Then he assigns a page for reading. He 
does this for the Third Reader Class, the Second 
Reader Class, and the First Reader Class. The rest 
must be classified. Somedo not know how toread, some 
have not Leen to the school before. In ashort time, 
therefore, the school is organized, rudely perhaps, but 
sufficient for the time. 

5. Be Self-Poised.—Interruptions will be made; you 
must be self-contained and firm. ‘‘ Firm, yet Pleasant” 
is the motto. There will be laughing, talking, noise ; 
perhaps there will be rudeness. Do not lose your bal- 
ance ; donot frown, do not scold, do not fret, do not be 
discouraged. Remember that you are making impres- 
sions on your pupils and determine they shall be good 
ones: hence a kind voice, and the appearance of not 
being fretted or worried, 





OPENING EXERCISES. 





These may be variously conducted, The following 
order is often followed: 

1. Singing a devotional song. 

2. The repetition of the Lord’s Prayer in concert. 

3. Voluntary selections from pupils. 

4, Singing a popular song. 

Ybis is much varied, as for example: 

1. The singing of a single verse of a devotional song. 

2. The reading of a Bible selection. 

8. The chanting of the Lord’s Prayer. 

4 Singing. 

The following is a variation of what has been used and 
once printed : 

Bible verses may be selected by the pupils in the fol- 
lowing manner: Each child is prepared on a certain 
day with a verse beginning with ‘‘ A.” 

Examples: ‘*A good name is rather to be chcsen 
than great riches and loving favor than silver or gold,” 
‘Do unto others as you would have them do unto you.” 
‘* Even a child is known by his doings, whether his works 
be pure or whether they be right.” ‘‘ Lying lips are an 
abomination to the Lord, but they that speak truth are 
his delight.” 

After the selection has been made, the pupils are al- 
lowed to give their own thoughts of the meaning. 

Illustration: ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard, con- 
sider her ways and be wise; which, having no guide, 
overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the summer, 


Lead the pupils to observe the ant-hill, tell them about 
its wonderful structure, its builders, their queen, work- 
ers, and warriors. Lead the pupils to apply the meaning 
to themselves. The work on the ant can be done as rest 
work on the previous day. 

This lesson consists in a portion of a Bible story, read 
or told by the teacher, in simple and attractive lan- 
guage. Last year the teacher selected one story for each 
month, occasionally changing the story for a parable or 
emblem, or had the pupils select and commit verses con- 
taining certain thoughts ; as love, truth, obedience, etc. 
Birthday verses, the longest and shortest verse, also give 
pleasing variety. 

Manner of procedure: 1. Read or narrate a portion 
of the story. 2. Question the pupils on the leading 
points, 3. Lead pupils to give their own thought of its 
meaning and application. 4. Write upon the board the 
Bible precept found in or suggested by the lesson. 5. 
After the entire story has been given, let the children 
give or write the story and its lesson to them. 

Each day allow one or more of the pupils to give the 
story of the previous day,in orderthat they may more 
plainly see the connection between the old and the new. 
Show pictures representing the scene when possible. 
Make all descriptions vivid and real. 

The following titles are taken from our scrap-book : 
The Garden and its Inhabitants, 

. Joseph and his Brethren. 
The Wandering Children of Israel. 
Gideon. 
Samson, Samuel, and Saul. 
. The Shepherd Boy that became a King. 
. Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
Emblem. ‘‘ Consider the lilies,” etc, 
8. Queen Esther. 
9. Daniel. 
10. The Great Teacher. 

The following gives the divisions of a story for each 

day of the month : 

. Description of Eden, 

Outside the Gates. 

Quarrel or the First Brothers, 
. Death of Abel, Cain’s Flight. 
The Ark and the Flood. 

The Tower of Babel. 

. Abraham’s Childhood. 

h. Abraham’s Journey. 

i.. Visit of the Angels. 

j. Destruction of Sodom, 

k. Lot’s Escape. 

l. Sacrifice of Isaac. 

m. Isaac’s Two Sons. 

mn. Jacob cheats Esau of his Birthright. 

o. Jacob receives his Father’s blessing. 

p. Jacob’s Flight. 

q. His Dream. 

r. History of his Twenty Years’ Life with his Uncle. 

8. His Return. 

t. Meeting of the Brothers. 

u. Review and Application to Us. 

The stories given in this order may be studied in con- 
nection with the country in which they are located. 
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STATE EXAMINATIONS. 





The questions used at the recent New York State ex- 
amination will be found in another page of this num- 
ber. Permanent state certificates are issued by the sup- 
erintendents of most of our states, and are usually grant- 
ed only after the candidates have passed a thorough 
written examination, This is a step in advance of the 
old method of giving permanent licenses to such persons 
as the state superintendent might personally choose to 
honor. Weare coming to guard the admission into the 
tanks of the teaching fraternity with more care, as 
the teacher’s professional character is more and more 
generally admitted. But an examination in the facts and 
subjects taught in our public schools is only half the 
work that should be done, The state superintendent 
should ascertain other important points before he places 
his signature to a permanent professional diploma, 
among which we suggest the following : 

Does the candidate understand the mental machine 
he is to supervise? Does he know how its parts fit to- 
gether, and how it can be made the most efficient in 
the work of life? 

Does he know the history of educational theories, and 
the results of their practical application in the school- 
room? 





and gathereth her food in the harvest.” 


Has he had successful experience in teaching, judged 


a 
by those who know what good teaching is when they se 
it? 

Does he intend to make teaching a life work ? 

It is no slight thing to issue a state diploma to a per. 
son, absolving him from all future examinations, 4n4 
officially certifying that he is qualified to teach in an, 
public school in a state. ; 





THE dirtiest, homeliest, raggedest boy in your roo 
may become a second Lincoln, at least he may make, 
man, and that’s all Lincoln was. 


Tux liking or disliking of astudy depends upon th, 
way it is taught. 


A PUPIL’s fault is often only a reflection of a teacher, 
fault. 


Go slow at first. The world wasn’t mage in a minute, 


THE calmness of ignorance is stupidity, but the calm. 
ness of knowledge is god-like. 


Go before and say, ‘“‘Come on!” Followers will come 
on in flocks, 


Go behind and say, ‘‘Go along!” and there will be 
laggards enough to be driven. 


LET percentage ratings alone. Use more sensible and 


humane incentives. 


THE beginning of a new school year is a good time ty 
renew your subscriptions for the SCHOOL JOURNAL or 
INSTITUTE. 

ALL natural phenomena are manifestations of God 
thoughts. A method is the application in teaching on 
of God’s thoughts. 


THERE is no such a thing as an artificial method. 


-IF you are an old teacher yo: have no business jy 
teaching as you did last year: you must teach better, 


Ir you have never taught before this September, you 
will probably spoil a good many chi'dren before yu 
learn how to manage others. It is a fact that we leam 
how to teach by teaching, not theorizing. 


A REVERENTIAL spirit is appropriate before children, 
‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


A HAPPY and joyful heart and countenance draw 
children, Their angels always “ behold the face of our 
Father who is in heaven.” 


Mr. RILEY, the United States superintendent of Indian 
schools, is about to leave Washington on a tour of in- 
spection, which probably will be along and pleasant 
one. It may be about the only pleasant thing in his ofi- 
cial career. When he was appointed, he naturally thought 
that one of the duties, if not the chief duty, of a super. 
intendent was to superintend. He has discovered his 
mistake. Messrs. Atkins and Upshaw not only appoint 
all the teachers and other employes, but they prescribe 
the studies and perform other duties which commonly 
belong to a superintendent. Mr. Riley is naturally not 
exactly satisfied with this state of affairs. 


THE late Rev. Dr. Tyng had an incisive way of his 
own, and spoke his mind freely on all occasions. ‘“ What 
do I call cigars?” he asked of his Sunday-school children. 
‘* The devil’s sugar-plums, sir.” ‘And playing cards?” 
‘The devil’s picture-book.” At one time it was neces 
sary for the oldest clergyman in the diocese, the Rev. 
Dr. Moore, of Richmond, Staten Island, to cpen the 
convention in the absence of a bishop. Dr. Moore wa 
a plain country parson, and the new honor stunned hin 
so that he did not know how toact. He went to Dr. 
Tyng for advice. “*‘ What shall I do when I get up there” 
he inquired anxiously. ‘‘ Do?’ said Tyng, who was pr 
voked wi h such timidity on the part of his senior, “the 
Lord put a word into the mouth of Balaam’s ass, and! 
suppose he will put one into yours. Get up and 90 
ahead.” 











EpvucarTION is assisting growth. Anything that grow 
can be educated by merely supplying more favorable 
conditions. The simpler the organism the less educati0® 
can do for it. The more complex the organism th 
more education can do for it, because of the greater dit 
tance between worst and best conditions. The educatio! 
of a plant demands a study of its structure, foods, and 
climatic needs. The education of a brute demands #! 
this ; and, in addition, that of voluntary motion and 
limited mind development. The education of a hum 
being demands all these; almost infinitely amplified, 
in addition, that of the moral and spiritual nature 
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PERSONALS. 


PROFESSOR GrorGE D. Purinton, A.M., of the 
Arkansas University, has been elected to the chair of 
piology in the university of Missouri, at a salary of 
$2,000, with two assistants. The Missouri University, 
with 40 professors and 500 students, ranks high among 
the universities of the country, being firmly established, 
abundantly endowed, having an income of $40,000 a 
year from invested funds, in addition to an appropria- 
tion of $200,000 by the last legislature, for current ex- 
penses for the next two years. It has a good building, 
besides a most excellent museum and cabinets. Profes- 
sor Purinton is a brilliant young scientist, already 
widely known, He has accepted this position, though 
his salary had just been increased in the Arkansas 
University. 


Rev. WILLIAM W. TURNER, for many years principal 
of the American Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, and one 
of the earliest teachers of deaf mutes in this country, 
died at Hartford, Conn., on the 1, inst., at the age of 
eighty-seven years, He was a graduate of Yale College 
in 1819, and was one of the oldest living graduates. 


Goucher Hall, a fine building in connection with the 
Methodist College in Tokio, Japan, has been dedicated. 
Drs. R. 8S. Maclay and Abel Stevens, and Watanabe 
Koki, president of the Imperial University, being among 
the speakers. President Watanabe, after speaking of the 
necessity of moral training in any system of liberal culture, 
commended in terms of the warmest praise the character 
of the instruction given in the Christian private schools 
throughout the empire, and closed by congratulating 
the student-public of Japan upon the acquisiton of this 
new and noble building erected in their country by for- 
eign liberality for the diffusion of Christian culture. 


The Rev. I. W. Sneath, professor’ of Greek and Ger- 
man at Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Penn., has 
resigned, The professor is an alumnus of the college, 
anda graduate of the Yale Divinity School, where he 
ranked high in scholarship. He was culled to his 
place in the college in 1885 from Baltimore, while he 
was serving a successful pastorate. He will re-enter 
the pulpit. 

Dr. PHILIP ScHaFF, it is stated, is to be appointed to 
the Chair of Church History in the Union Theological 
Seminary, made vacant by the death of Dr. Hitchcock. 
This transfer will necessitate the appointment of an- 
other professor as Dr. Schaff's successor to teach New 
Testament Exegesis. 


Pror. A. J. Hows, A.M., for some years professor of 
mathematics in Chicago University, and during the past 
year, principal of the ‘‘ University Academy,” has ac- 
cepted the appointment of instructor of mathematics 
in the preparatory school of North-western University, 
Evanston, Ill, . 

The trustees of Union College, at Schnectady, are 
said to be trying to persuade the Rev. Dr. George Alex- 
ander, pastor of the University Place Presbyterian 
Church, at New York, to accept the presidency of that 
institution. He appears to shrink from the task. 


The Rev. A. C. Hirst, D.D., becomes president of the 
University of the Pacific. 


Pror. GEORGE T. WINSTON, vice-president of the 
Shakespeare Club, of the University of North Carolina, 
is the author of a most iateresting article recently pub- 


lished in the journal of that club, on “‘ Mephistopheles 
and Iago.” 


Among the first persons we saw when we entered 
the lecture-room of the Saratoga Summer School was 
Dr. E. A. Sheldon, the well-known principal of the 
Oswego State Normal School. He remarked to us, dur- 
ing a conversation, that he “ was trying to learn how 
better to teach.” Well, we thought, if Dr. Sheldon 
needs to sit as a learner in a school of methods, who 
among the 30,000 teachers in the Empire state ought 
notto be by his side? If, after his long and successful 
experience he is a learner yet, who can claim to have 
learned enough to be called a master? 

Supt. Jno. TeERHUNE, of Bergen Co., N. J., is doing 
very thorough work, especially in the work of penman- 
ship, and rapid, fundamental calculations. He has 126 
teachers under his supervision. 

Sur. BRADLEY, of Minneapolis, Minn., spent his sum- 
mer vacation at Asbury Park, where he has a cottage. 
The doctor is well known in this state, for many years 
being principal of the Albany High School, and an ac- 
tive worker in the Board of Regents, He was an in- 
‘erested participator in the Asbury Park Summer School. 


Pror, G. G. Grorr, M.D., of Lewisburg University, 
Pa., is the author of important hygienic tracts and cir- 
culars, some of which are issued by the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Health. In circulars Nos. 18, 19, 20, and 
21, before us, we find the following topics thoroughly 
treated : ‘- Precautions against Diphtheria,” ‘‘ Precau- 
tions against Typhoid Fever,” ‘‘ Precautions against 
Scarlet Fever,” and ‘‘ Precautions against Contagious 
and Infectious Diseases.” These are subjects concern- 
ing which the people should be generally informed, and 
Pennsylvania is doing well to give such information as 
has here found a wide circulation. 


Mrs. JENNIz B. Prentice, of Hornellsville, N. Y., has 
prepared two excellent little pamphlets, entitled “‘ Re- 
view Questions in Geography for Advanced Classes,” 
and ‘‘ Review Problems in Arithmetic.” These books 
are in use in several large places in this state, and are 
highly spoken of by those who have had an opportunity 
of testing their value. 


Dr. E, W. Krackow1Zer, of Milwaukee, is one of the 
most thoroughly educated men among our teachers. 
He is a graduate of the Boston Latin School, Harvard 
College, Leipzig University, and was for several years a 
teacher in the Cook Co. Normal School. No man is bet- 
ter qualified to instruct in pedagogical science than he ; 
for he is not only very familiar with American, but also 
with German methods, Some college ought to secure 
his services at once, or he should become principal of 
some city training class or state normal school. 


THE EDUCATOR’S COURSE OF STUDY. 

It has been generally agreed upon by normal schools, 
academies, and high schools that the teacher needs for 
his work a knowledge, at least, of the following sub- 
jects; and that he will be found in one of the three 





following grades : 
' 

THIRD GRADE. SECOND GRADE. 
Arithmetic. Geography. ‘. 
Geography. History of U. 8. 

History of U. 8. Grammar. 
Grammar. Rhetoric and Composition. 
Orthography and Orthoe- Physiology. 
py. Bookkeeping. 
Penmanship and Drawing. Civil Government. 
Theory and Practice of Penmanshipand Drawing. 
Teaching. Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. 
FIRST GRADE. 
Physical Geography. Geology. 
Grammar. Latin. 
English Literature. Zodlogy. 
Physiology. Astronomy. 
Book-keeping. Botany. 
Civil Government. Physics. 
Natural Philosophy. Chemistry. 
Algebra and Geometry. Theory and Practice of 
General History. Teaching. 


We place this course of study before the teachers that 
they may use it to make systematic advancement. It 
may be used in the following way :—The reader will 
know from his certificate to what grade he belongs ; sup- 
pose it to be the third grade. He should then assign to 
himself the subjects found in the third grade column 
above. 

Arithmetic.—He will procure a good treatise on arith- 
metic and begin to study it with care, performing the 
problems, and then giving the reason for each step— 
speaking aloud if possible. Ten or twelve problems 
daily should be solved, 

Geography.—He will procure a good work on geogra- 
phy, and read a page with care, and then endeavor to 
recall what he has read and question himself. 

History of the United States.—He will procure a good 
work on this subject, and read with care a few pages, 
and then think them over and question himself. It will 
help much to write out what he can remember. 

Grammar.—He will procure a good treatise on this 
subject, and study over a page; think over it and ques- 
tion himself upon it. Then another page should be 
tried. 

Orthography.—To progress in this subject words 
should be “ pronounced” to the student by some one. 
One teacher who was a poor speller used to write out 
the words with his class-- a pupil pronouncing them. 

Penmanship.—He should get a copy book and write 
daily. 

Drawing.—He should plan to draw from objects 
daily. 

Theory and Fractice of Teaching.—Under this title is 
to be gathered all the reading and study on the subject 





of education, A suitable treatise should be selected and 


read with care ; a page having been read the book should 
be laid aside and thought bestowed on what has been 
read ; then self-questioning should follow. 

General Remarks.—The teacher should not attempt 
too much at one time. Let him be satisfied to do a little 
each day. One or two hours per day spent in a syste- 
matic manner will accomplish a great deal in a year. 
It is well to have a fixed time for study. But all study 
will be useless unless the student thinks upon his 
studies. As he comes and goes he can question himself. 
upon his geography, grammar, etc. 

Questions.—In order to make this course serviceable 
to the teacher, questions will be given in future num- 
bers. Questions and suggestions are invited so that the 
teacher may be advanced thoroughly. It is hoped that 
ten thousand will take up this course of study and pur 
sue it during the year. K. 





HOW TO BEGIN. 





Ata lecture delivered recently in Philadelphia by School 
Superintendent McAllister, on ‘‘ When and How shovld 
a Child be Educated?” hesaid: ‘‘ The child tirst comes 
in contact with the world through its senses. Education 
should, therefore, begin through and by the training of 
the senses and lead upward to the education of the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties. Activity is the great law 
which regulates child life, and Froebel’s principle was 
that all education should be based on the self-activity of 


the child.” 
MOTHER FIRST. 


Taking this, the only true principle of education, every 
mother can and should be the child’s first teacher. She 
is the child’s first teacher unconsciously ; by thought 
and intention let her be its first instructor, directing its 
energies to definite ends; have a purpose when she sits 
down for the “ children’s hour’; invent amusements 
that will be instructive and will develop the child’s fac- 
ulties. In these days of encyclopedias and science 
primers there is no reason why a mother who has not 
had the benefit of a thorough training, should not be 
able to at least give a satisfactory and truth!ul arswer 
to any question propounded in her family. Of one thing 
she must be certain, that her answer is correct so far as 
it goes, It is a very grave thing fora child to find a 
parent has stated a thing as a truth that is not a truth. 
If the mother cannot answer the question af once, let 
the child know that che will find outand giveit an 
answer as soon as possible, and then make it possible to 
be soon. 

There are hundreds of mothers who will say that it is 
impossible fora woman who has a family of children 
and a house to care for, with the aid of one or no 
servant, to give the time necessary to study to make up 
for early deficiency of eduvation, and attend tothe ne- 
cessary duties about her. The most necessary duty you 
have is attending to the harmonious development of 
your child ; every other duty is secondary to that ; and 
no time is so well spent, or so properly spent, as that de- 
voted toits education. Teaching it to use its eyes so 
that it will be alive to the beauties of nature, will open 
to a child a resource in times of temptation and sorrow ; 
and by teaching it to discover and enjoy nature, lead its 
thought up to the Giver of all good. 


TEACH BY CONTRAST, 


Teach it by contrast ; point out toa child the visible 
effects of neglect and evil. A child will readily under- 
stand the difference between a well-cared-for field and 
one that is neglected ; a well-developed tree, symmet- 
rical and thrifty, and one crooked and barren. So, too, 
can the effects of neglect and evil in man be pointed out, 
and pity for the sufferer, and thankfulness for its own 
privileges be taught. In the training of children, 
parents do not give them credit for the amount of intel- 
lectual activity that they possess, and think that child- 
ren do not observe, when their little minds are just as 
busy drawing conclusions, as are the minds of those 
about them. 


BE FAMILIAR WITH THE CHILD. 


Seek, above all things, to be familiar with your child— 
yes, familiar with your own child ; business, the care of 
the house and the bodies of the children, have not left 
time to become fully familiar withtheir mental and 
moral natures. Establish the closest confidence in your 
intercourse, and let them always have the interest and 
sympathy shown in their affairs that they deserve, look- 
ing at them from the child’s standpoint, The affair that 
is of trivial importance in your estimation, ig of vital 





importance in the child’s estimation, 
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OPENING DAY-WHAT TO DO. 


THOUGHTS FROM OLD HEADS. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS. 





Supt. C. E. MeLengy, Paterson, N. J. 


The opening day of school is, to many, one of mo- 
mentous importance. Here comes the youth who hopes 
now, after many futile attempts to acquire an education, 
to begin that course which he has been looking forward 
to with so much earnestness. Here cumes the little tot 
scarcely five years old, who has learned at his mother’s 
knee all his little stock of information, and now enters 
anew world, where everything is different, perhaps, 
from his former experience. Many come who have 
been impatiently waiting for teacher to come back, 
and, may be, many who are sorry that life is not one 
continuous vacation. This, to the thoughtful teacher, 
makes an instant impression, and he realizes that this is, 
indeed, to all bis pupils an important occasion. And 
how important to the teacher himself, who, possibly, 
stands for the first time in the presence of those whom 
heis about to guide, to instruct, and to assist on the way 
to manbood and womanhood. 

This, then, is one of the first considerations of a teacher, 
and he must meet his pupils with an acknowledgment 
of the importance the opening day is to them, and regu- 
late all his dealings with them accordingly. 

THE FIRST GREETING. 


Do we as teachers realize how we should receive these 
little ones who come for the first time to this new and 
strange experience? Can we remember our first day in 
schovl? Here should be a warm welcome and a cheer- 
ful greeting never to be forgotten. I have seen teachers 
take in little children and say simply, ‘‘ Got» that seat,” 
or ‘‘ Sit down there,” with no more consideration than a 
market man would put one kind of chickens in one box, 
and another kind in another. 

What a chance there is to make an impression, to win 
the love and confidence of a little child, and to settle 
once for all the question of attendance at school. 

The teacher should see that everything is inviting. 
She should be sure that in dress, appearance, manner, 
voice, and expression, she bids them welcome, and she 
should do all in her power to make the room attractive, 
cheerful, healthful, and homelike, 

The teacher should be in her room before the pupils 
arrive to see that it is prepared for use. It should be 
light and airy, the windows and shades should be prop 
erly adjusted, the heating should be attended to. She 
should see that it is clean and dusted, and thai 
everything so far as she can arrange contributes to 
cheerfulness. Teachers in country schools may learn a 
lesson from “Amy Kelley” in Mr. Smith’s charming 
little book, the ‘‘ Evolution of Dodd.” 


ON HAND IN TIME, 


The pupils once admitt«d become an immediate study 
to the teacher. What are they here for, how are they 
to acquire what they need, how can it best be given, 
what is their present condition of mind, and indeed of 
body and heart, what work is best adapied to their de- 
velopment, what methods should be applied in teaching 
and management ?—are questions that should be upper- 
most in the teacher’s mind. In short, she is first to learn 
her pupils, 

Is it necessary to speak of the devotional exercises at 
the opening of the morning session? Thisis one of the 
first and best opportunities for making an impression 
upon the children, The teacher should be able to con- 
duct a song exercise, even if she has to do all the singing 
herself at first. There isa wonderful power in music 
If the teacher cannot sing she is lacking in so much 
power, yet there may be pupils in this new school who 
may be able to help her out. 


NAMES. 


The names of the pupils, how shallthey be obtained? 
Distribute slips of paper and invite them to write their 
names ages, and residences thereon. These may be 
transcribed into the register at leisure. I would not try 
to learn the names ut once by asking. Children do not 
care to tell their names, as a rule, and it often occasi ns 
disorder. When the namesare learned, call the children 
by their familiar names, Jennie, Charlie, Willie, etc., 
and do not call them Smith, Brown, Jones. 

In a pleasant, conversational way ascertain the quali- 
fications of the children, the classes that may be organ- 
ized, and the books that are to be used, If it is an un- 
graded school, it must be carefully classified, but the 








classes should be as few as possible. Jf it is 
graded and the children all beginners, talk to 
them as a class at first, and gradually assort them in 
groups, which is the best way to instruct them. A little 
company of a dozen or more children about the teacher, 
all eager and interested, is a beautiful sight. In this 
way it is easier to learn the individuality of each child. 
Some teachers do not know that a child is an individual, 
they think he is a part of a mass. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Having found what they can do, give them occupation 
adapted to their ability ; if they have books assign them 
lessons to study. Nota moment should be wasted ; take 
the earliest opportunity to impress the school that it isa 
place for work. Accept the situation and be guided by 
all the conditions that exist. As this may be a new ex- 
perience for many of the children,make it as much like 
their former surroundings as possible. Do not put them 
under too much restraint; give them an opportunity to 
move their bodies and limbs; let them stand and sit 
and exercise gently. By conversation learn what they 
know, and in what they are interested ; this is to be the 
starting point for the instruction. Take advantage of 
the methods by which the children have learned all they 
now know. Learn nature’s way. 

The exercises should be short. Make a program to 
provide for changes of recitation and study every twenty 
minutes, varied with singing, exercises, or recesses. 


ORDER. 


It is important to teach the children orderly ways of 
doing everything—rising, standing, walking, sitting, 
taking books, cleaning slates, taking care of clothing, 
cleaning shoes at the door, etc., etc. Have every child 
provide himself with a sponge, or slaterag. Have water 
bottles, and monitors to wet the slates, 

See that each child has a place to hang his own cloth- 
ing, and show the importance of such ownership. 

As the management will depend much upon the char- 
acter of the school, make a careful study of all the 
conditions and adjust yourself tothem. Remember that 
the school is for the children, and everything must con- 
duce to their success and progress. The development of 
character is the end to be aimed at, therefore it is of the 
utmost importance that the children should be in the 
proper frame of mind, and that the feelings of all should 
be congenial, respectful, and confidential. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE OPENING. 








By Asst. Supt. Wm. Jongs, New York City. 


What possibilities are wrapped up in the boy or girl 
entrusted to our care we know not, and what respon- 
sibilities devolve on the teacher to assist in the develop- 
ment of the hidden gift are what he or she should feel. 
We are told that Adam Clark, the learned commentator 
of the Bible, was called by his teacher a dunce when a 
gentleman entered his class-room. Kindly patting him 
on the head, the gentleman said: ‘‘ Study, my boy, and 
you, too, shall succeed as well as the others.” That act 
and those words were as a new life to him, and he be- 
gan to think that he, too, could learn as well as his 
classmates, and, so encouraged, he persevered and be- 
came a scholar distinguished for his great learning and 
ability. ’Iis the work of the teacher to assist in the 
kindest manner, and in words of love, those who seem 
backward in understanding, devoting more time to 
them than to those who readily comprehend that, hap- 
pily, the hidden jewel may be discovered, and so pol- 
ished by a loving heart that it, too, may sbine as have 
others, whom the world has highly valued. Theschools 
are soon to open, teachers will return after their long 
vacation ; shall it be to study the works of cthers, to 
read our journals which furnish accounts of the experi- 
ences of the successful; or shall it be to plod along in 
the old paths, shunning those which lead toward the 
heights of the hill of science, darkening the minds of 
the young with words, and failing to enlighten them 
with ideas, and so contributing to keep them in the 
lower walks of life, when, by pursuing an opposite 
course, they might become the able and successful 
leaders in the world’s advancement ? 





THE CHIEF FACTS AT THE OPENING. 


By Tuomas J. Gray, President St. Cloud (Minn.) State 
Normal School. 
What are the chief facts a teacher should consider in 
connection with the opening day? Are they not these 
in their order ? 


1. The teacher’s ideal. 

2. The teacher’s preparation. 

8, The teacher’s devotion to his calling. 

4, The teacher’s correctness and completeness of plan 
of that momentous first day. 

Upon each of these points an essay might be written, 
His ideal! Whatis the aim? In all other vocations the 
world has pretty clearly defined their aims. What is it 
in teaching, rule by force, or create by love? To make 
men, or to earn money? What is his answer to the 
question, Why dol teach? Does he think of the “ bet- 
ter were it for him that a millstone were hung about his 
neck, than to cause one of those little ones to stumble ” ? 

His preparation. Has he the scholarship? Can he 
calmly look forward to every trial of his strength? If 
he is in trepidation because he fears his knowledge of 
branches is not equal to the demands upon it, defeat 
awaits him. How much, how vastly much, does a 
teacher need to know. But, more important, has he the 
reserve power of character which will enable him, with 
a look of his pure eye, to make disorder and evil-doing 
slink away in shame and confusion. Ah, it is the ada- 
mant of character upon which the waves of evil are 
broken. 

His devotion. No great good was ever done without 
this quality in the doer. It means, when applied to the 
teacher, a deep conviction of the dignity and responsi- 
bility of his work. It means the calling out of the reli- 
gious sentiments to glorify with a for ‘‘the Master's 
sake” every act of life. It means the perfect surrender 
of self—the unwavering willingness to give self in ex- 
change for success in its true sense. 

His plan. Does he know beforehand what he is to do 
first, second, and last? He may not be able toadhere to 
his program in every detail, but without it, he is like the 
man who starts to build a house without any idea of its 
design. We pay architects well to plan our houses, 
How can teachers begin to lay the corner-stones of 
character, to prepare those ‘‘ polished stones” for that 
great temple, with due regard to plumb, and square, and 
level, without thought and skill? What should this 
plan be? I cannot tell. Each house has its own plan, 
Each school must have its own conditions. These the 
teacher must know as fully as possible. He must know 
the school-house—the people, the children. But how can 
he know a school-house without knowing the elements 
of it? How can he know the people without knowing 
how to get acquainted with and to influence them? 
How can he know the children without knowing child- 
nature? But these questions open up the whole field of 
the school. How much is included in “ the opening 
day.” His ideal, his character, his scholarship, his pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill, his devotion, all are 
included, 

But all this does not tell the teacher how to open his 
school, how to begin. No, it only tells him of that 
which determines the character of the beginning. 


A GOOD LETTER TO A YOUNG TEACHER. 








Supt. A. W. Epson, Jersey City, N. J. 


My Dear Frienp : Your request for a few suggestions 
on the work of the first day of school, will receive im- 
mediate attention. The tone of your letter leads me to 
believe that you are made of the right material, fully 
determined to succeed. So far, so good. 

Please bear in mind, then, that ‘‘ well begun is half 
done,” and that first impressions are lasting. You will 
find some thirty or forty young people, with eyes and 
ears wide open, ready to “‘ size up” the new teacher. In 
spite of your care, they will read you liké an open book, 
Every word, every movement, even every expression of 
your face will be carefully noted. Your merits and de- 
merits will be discussed by the children and their pa- 
rents at the close of the day. How important, then, 
that these criticisms be favorable. 

I suggest, in the first place, that you plan your day’s 
work carefully beforehand, and as far as possible follow 
your plan. To be sure, all the difficulties likely to arise 
cannot be foreseen, but many of them can be, and if 
you meet and overcome a few, you will feel a certain 
degree of confidence in facing others, A poor plan 1s 
better than no plan. 

2. Be early at school to see that everything in the 
room is in place, to welcome the pupils as they arrive, 
and to keep order. A pleasant face and hearty greeting, 
a few cheerful words addressed to them singly, or 
groups, as they arrive, will be a strong point in you 
favor. 

8. Make your opening exercises brief and express!v° 





Should you forget to deliver the formal address of 
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welcome, accompanied by a list of rules and regulations, 
all the better,—nothing would be lost. . 

4, Lose no time. Let all the work be brisk and to the 
point. Let the pupils see that you know what todoand 
how to do is. 

5. Give them all something to do. If you fail to as- 
sign work, they will not fail to find mischief. 

6. Study each pupil, decide who are the rogues, and 
how they may be managed, You will, of course, re- 
serve the right to make changes in the seating arrange- 
ments at any time. (N, B.—The rogues will be foundin 
the rear of the room, near the girls, or, perhaps, I should 
say, the girls will be found near the boys.) 

7. In your classification, please remember that you are 
more likely to have too many classesthan toofew. Your 
temporary arrangements will need a careful examina- 
tion and possibly a revision at the close of the first 
week, 

8. Above all, be self-possessed. Give the impression 
that you are perfectly at home. Betray no anxiety, and 
do not expect to accomplish everything the first day. 

May success attend you ! 

Sincerely yours, 

















A. W. Epson, 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE. 








PRIN. JARED BARHITE, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries.” 

Through promotions in graded schools, and changes 
of teachers in rural districts, perhaps seventy-five per 
cent. of the pupils in our public schools will meet, as in- 
structors, during the next few weeks those who are to 
hold the rod of destiny over them for the next school 
year. 

To a large extent, the opening day will be a day of re- 
ciprocal study of character, disposition, and attainments 
by teacher and pupil. 

The first day as teacher, in the presence of the child, 
cannot be well overestimated, and should be used to the 
greatest possible advantage. Here the “tide in the af- 
fairs” may be securely taken in hand, and directed 
towards a successful end. 

To be at ease, perfectly natural, and frank with a child 
from the moment he comes into the teacher’s presence, 
has more power for good than a score of punishments 
for offences which are the results of indifference, cold- 
ness, and reserve on the pari of theteacher. An intense 
interest in the children and their work cannot be con- 
cealed from them, and they feel and know whether the 
teacher is working for their interest, or for her salary 
only. 

Upon opening the school, work should be assigned, as 
quickly as possible. If possible, a program of work 
should be made in advance, that no delay may occur in 
starting the regular work. An bour of delay wherein 
the pupils are permitted to manage affairs in their own 
way, may be a fatal hour to the success of the school. 

A natural desire on the part of the teacher to make a 
favorable impression upon the pupils, and a correspond- 
ing desire on the part of the pupils to win the favor of 
the teacher, may tend to indulgences, and acts which 
are not fraught with good results. 

The work should begin as it is the } urpose to carry it 
out. 

There are usually some pupils who desire to test the 
teacher, and to ascertain what mettle there is in her 
composition, With such, the teacher should be frank, 
and aid them in their investigation. Uusually these will 
prove the most earnest and successful workers in class, 
if turned in the right direction. 

There is nothing more potent for good than to thor- 
oughly convince a pupil that you know the trials he has 
to bear ; that you are a friend to direct him in the way 
that shall make these trials seem less, although they can- 
not be removed ; and that you are in earnest concerning 
his success in the efforts he is exerting to prepare him- 
self for the duties of life. 

The negro preacher who said in his prayer : ‘‘O Lord! 
de sinfulness of sin depends upon de spirit we goes and 
does it in,” struck the keynote. The degree of success 
of our labor depends very largely upon the spirit and 
judgment we give to it. No success comes to the 


teacher who feels that the hours in school hang heavily 
upon her, and that she would throw off every duty not 


enforced by authority. Children are to be sympathized 


with who have the misfortune of being under such in- 
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fluences. If there be no natural love for the work, it 
should be cultivated, or the work abandoned for the 
good of the cause. 


a 


COMMENCE WELL. 


By Dr. E. O. Hovey, High School, Newark, N. J. 


In a tew days, the thousands of children and youth, 
that are wandering in the streets, or tramping through 
the country, will be listening for the school-bell, and in 
obedience to its call, will be flocking to the school-room. 
Many come joyfully, eager to do good work in their 
studies, anxious to improve every opportuuity for gain 
ing knowledge. Some come because it is the proper 
thing to do; some because they are sent,—because of 
the parental fiat. And to all the opening day is a very 
important one. Many a pupil is made or marred by it. 
First impressions are very lasting. How, then, shall the 
teachers carry themselves on that day, how manage that 
the opening day may be a pleasant one? Allow me to 
make a suggestion or two, for I remember how I used to 
dread the first day : 

1. Have a definite program worked out for the day. 
Are you the one teacher of acountry school? Of course 
you know the number of pupils that you may expect, 
and that you will have to teach arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, reading, writing, and spelling, probably two 
classes ineach. Arrange your program so that each 
study shall have its appointed time, leaving twoor three 
periods blank for unexpected classes. Are you a teacher 
in a graded school, where the principal arranges all this ? 
Get your order of exercises as early as possible, that you 
may study it. Principals of graded schools, of course, 
see that the program is made before the school com- 
mences, 

2. Be in your school:'room early. Be ready to greet 
the first and every pupil with a cheerful word of wel. 
come. Let the first impression be a pleasant one. 

8. See that your room is all in order, everything in its 
place ; the blackboards all clear the chalk, the erasers, 
the pointers, all in their proper places, and everything 
about the room just as it should be. 

Two ladies taught in adjoining rooms. One was in 
her place early, and everything. in the room was in 
order. As the girls came in, they chatted quietly 
till the bell sounded, when al! were instantly in their 
places. In the other room, the girls were merry, and as 
the nine o’clock bell rang, the teacher came in, but it 
was five minutes before this room was quiet. You can 
judge which teacher was the more popular with pupils 
and principal. 

Finally, be cheerful and patient in answering the 
thousand and one questions. Don’t worry. Keep cool. 








A LITTLE COMMON SENSE. . 





Wma. M. Girri, A. M. 


Opening day should be as much like the days that are 
to follow as it is possible to make it. One should not 
feel that he must make an address if it be a new school. 
If it be an old school, then a good, hearty greeting 
should be given in as few words as possible. There 
should be no excitement or fussiness on the part of 
either principal or class teacher. Make all changes s” 
quietly and quickly as to cause the children to forget 
they are there for the first time in weeks. Have every- 
thing in working order by ten o’clock. Do not allow 
anything on this day that you will not allow on any 
other day of theterm. Begin and close the school on 
time, and hear every recitation. Should it be raining 
when the children come, see toit at once that the wrap- 
pings of the children, as overcoats, overshoes, &c., are 
removed at once. Inattention to this matter may en- 
danger the health of the children. They are not old 
enough to have good judgment, and if they err, it is 
your fault, as you ought to know better. If it isa bright, 
sunshiny day. do not cause any of the pupils to sit with 
the sun pouring in upon their heads, or witha cold draft 
blowing in upon their bodies. The first may be the 
cause of blindness, and no constitution is strong enough 
to stand a draft for any length of time. See, from the 
very start, to the proper ventilation of your room ; other- 
wise both yourself and the children are slowly but 
surely poisoned, and a dislike for the school will be had, 
though the children will be unable to tell why. Do not 
begin by trying to startle the class into being orderly or 
attentive. Children soon learn to wait for the ‘ thun- 
der clap,” if once begun. 
Begin and continue with a low, but steady, firm tone 
of voice, which will do the work much better. _ Thedesk 
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was not made to pound upon, nor the floor to stamp 
upon ; and neither pounding nor stamping is of the least 
use in obtaining order. 

Do not be changeable in your discipline. Be every 
day alike. Steady, uniform, even, regular discipline 
must be maintained. ‘“ Never a tyrant—always a 
governor,” should be the rule. 

Do not stand before the class if it is becoming gener- 
ally disorderly, thinking to yourself, ‘‘ Oh, what shall I 
do?’ The class will know by your looks of what you 
are thinking. Good teachers are always ready in case 
of emergency ; and a little positiveness is all that is re- 
quired to subdue the class. Select some one pupil, and 
make an example of him. The first one you see out of 
order is the guilty one to you. 

Be careful not to ask the class, as a class, any questions 
that can be answered in more thanone way. If youdo, 
you will hear fromall partsofthe room. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am ; 
no, ma’am”’; and in a moment the whole room is in con- 
fusion. If you desire to ask a question of the class you 
can say: ‘‘How many think so? Hands up!” 

Do not begin the recitations by naming the pupil who 
is to recite, before asking a question. If you do, the 
rest of the class, knowing that the quesion is addressed 
only to the pupil named, will lose interest, while, if the 
question is asked first, all will give attention, not know- 
ing who may be called on to answer it. 





A FEW THOUGHTS FROM THE NORTH-WEST. 





By C. W. G. Hypg, Instirute Conpuctor, St. CLoup 
StaTE NorRMAL SCHOOL, MINN. 


If it is true that the destiny of a man or a woman is 
largely determined before birth ; if pre-natal influences 
are as potent as those exercised in childhood and youth, 
it is no less true that the success of a teacher is largely 
determined by the training and culture he has had be- 
fore he assumes the roll of pedagogue. 

In other words, the teacher who goes to a new school 
tremb'ing lest some of the big boys can work sums in 
the arithmetic that she cannot, and lest the girls in the 
A class can analyze sentences better than she can, will 
not only have an inauspicious Opening Day, but will be 
likely to find troubles thickening around her during the 
term. Teachers, be sure that in the matter of scholar- 
ship you are proficient before stepping inside the school- 
room. Read at least one good work on school manage- 
ment before beginning your work. The consciousness of 
strength that comes from the knowledge that one has 
prepared himself for his work and is, so far, master of 
the situation, will go far toward making the Opening 
Day a success, 

Be yourself on the first day of schol if you never are 
again. Do not resort to unnatural methods to win the 
favor of pupils. Do not smile and use honeyed words 
unless it is natural for you to do so. Your pupils will 
see straight through you and will be sure to detect 
shams. 

Just what you ought to do on the first day of school 
will depend cn circumstances, but you should not fail 
to, 1, come to your school well prepared for your work ; 
2, be natural,—be yourself, on the Opening Day, 





A TRYING DAY. 





PRINCIPAL EDWIN SHEPARD, Newark, N. J. 


The opening day of school is generally the trying one 
of the year. Its close brings back-ache, head-ache, beart- 
ache to the young and unexperienced teacher. A few 
bints dropped at this time may be of s«rvice to some. 
As I look back over the past I see a young teacher 
vainly trying to make out a list of names for the roll- 
book and keep order at the same time. Do not try it, my 
young friend, it can’t be don’ without much labor and 
sorrow. The first, I would have you avoid ; the latter, 
may as little of it as possible ever enter your heart. One 
thing at a time the first day, and that well done, starts 
you on the high road to success, 

You will need a certain amount of material for your 
first day. Slates and slate-pencils are the most import- 
ant. Your main object lies in keeping the children 
busily engaged at pleasant, profitable work. 


TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


You will always find many of the children without 
books, slates, or pencils. The slate-pencils 1 always 
recommend you to have on hand ; a box will cost you 
but a trifle, and you can loan or sell them to ‘the 
pupils who have failed to supply themselves with 
them. Slates they_most always bring, but to those who 
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have not these I would give out paper and lead-pencils. 
The material then the teacher most needs is slate and 
lead-pencils with a small quantity of fair exercise paper. 
To many teachers a small investment in this line will 
prove very paying. Those of your pupils who can write 
should place their name and age at the head of the slate 
or paper, there to remain for the day. Let it be the first 
exercise of the day, and done in their best style. After 
school you can make out the roll, but have it completed 
the first day as far as possible. Do not try to remember 
all their names the first day, you cannot do it, provided 
it was necessary. Get a few names and faces well fixed 
in your memory, they are all you will need, the rest will 
come along as you need them. Get the names of the 
restless, troublesome ones first, not for the purpose of 
calling out their names at any little disorder, but for the 
purpose of quietly checking any such tendency, or giv- 
ing a few words of encourngement in a familiar, easy 
manner. No show of authority is needed the first day. 
A quiet, determinad manner in connection with a little 
art as to keeping the pupils at work and interesting them 
is about all that is required. 

Your first day may not be a success as you would have 
it ; there should, however, be some satisfaction in it to 
you even as a beginning. At its close, as at the close of 
every school day of your future school life, you can take 
a fresh hold by resolving that the next day shall be 
better than the preceding one. 





FORWARD, MARCH! 





By Supt. H. 8. Jones, ERI, Pa. 

The last days of vacation are here. The year’s cam- 
paign is about to begin. ‘“‘ Forward, March !” will soon 
ring out all along the line, and the grand army of mil- 
lions of school children will move in answer to the com- 
mand. May this vast army so fu'l of hope and promise, 
march on through the year happy, aggressive, and 
victorious. 

Dear teacher, has the vacation given you readiness 
and power to go forward? Has it been to you a season 
of growth, or one of mild decay? 

What will the opening day reveal to your eyes and 
ears, if you are receptive? Growth, growth on every 
hand. The children who in the rosy month of June, 
threw themselves joyously into the freedom of the long 
vacation, will return greatly changed. They will come 
back sun-tinted, sun and air tanned, and almost burst- 
ing with growth. You will find them taller, broader, 
stronger, and more brainy, and loaded with new expe- 
riences. The pulpy-cheeked child of two months ago, 
will come to you with the beginnings of character feat- 
ures. These things are easier to see at the close of the 
vacation, than at any other time, but the same work of 
growth goes on unceasingly. 

What an opportunity for growth, the teacher has in 
an atmosphere so full of it, and so favorable for it ! 


THE DEAD TEACHERS ARE BURIED. 


A short time ago teachers were classed as “live” or 
‘*dead” ; but an evolution of growth is here, and the 
‘** dead” teachers are rapidly having their funerals with- 
out flowers, crape, or mourners. ‘ The place that knew 
them once, shall know them no more.” And springing 
from the ranks of the “live” ti achers, has arisen a 
‘new teacher”—the ‘‘ growing” teacher. 

Are you standing still with the “dead” class, or 
‘‘marking time” with the mere “live” teacher? Or, 
are you fresh, vigorous, and growing? 

Remember if you are “‘ dead,” that the ‘“‘ dead” can be 
raised. If merely ‘ live,” you can be engrafted and in- 
spired with a new life that shall bring forth fruit more 
abundantly. Growth in educational grace is what every 
teacher needs. 

Bear in mind that the children during vacation have 
been nearer Mother Nature, than when in school, so do 
not pull them suddenly from her soft lap, but let them 
slide gently, and if possible, unconsciously down into 
the necessary, rigid routine of school life. 

Work up educationally their summer experiences 
into their various lessons. To let this valuable mate- 
rial lie dormant, is a serious mistake ; the time to assi- 
milate impressions is when they are fresh. 

Have a sympathetic look and touch for those whose 
vacation proved to bea season of illness, toil, or depriva- 
tion. 

Last but not least, may the shy beginners with curi- 
osity on the alert, questioning everything and absorbing 
readily and easily what they like, and deaf and blind to 
_ things that lies far from childhood’s wants, find your 
school-room aplace of light, a place of learning, indeed, 
a children’s paradise. 





A RIGHT BEGINNING. 


Supt. E. N. Jones, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Very much of the success of any enterprise depends 
upon aright beginning. This is especially true of the 
teacher’s work. The opening day of school, therefore, 
is one for which careful and thoughtful preparation 
should be made. Teachers too often leave the arrange- 
ment of this day’s work to be determined by the mere 
chance of circumstances. It is a great gain, however, 
to have a definite plan of what you propose to do, and 
how you propose to doit. It may become necessary, as 
the day progresses, to deviate more or less from the 
original plan, but this does not argue against the ad- 
vantage of having one. It is easier to alter a good plan 
a little than to construct an entirely new one. 

The teacher should be at the school-room early the 
first morning, before any of the scholars have arrived, 
that she may attend to any preparations which are 
needful, and, if she be a stranger, that she may meet her 
pupils and make their acquaintance as they come one 
by one. While all will appreciate the importance of 
making a favorable first impression, yet it is not wise to 
manifest too much anxiety to court the favor of the 
scholars. 

DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


The school may be opened with brief devotional exer- 
cises, consisting of the reading of a short passage of 
Scripture, followed by the Lord’s prayer, in which 
teacher and pupils unite. The singing of one or two 
familiar pieces will help to dispel embarrassment, and 
put the school in a cheerful mood, The work of-enroll- 
ment may be facilitated, when practicable, by placing 
in the hands of each pupil the following blank form : 


I inna, chin ainathile tier Raion 

My parent’s name is......... ..............000. 

fT eeeeecereey Street, No............... 
My age is............ OD oceaxtss months. 

ee eee 188 . 


Where this cannot be done, place the requirements on 
the blackboard and supply each scholar with a piece of 
blank paper, upon which may be wri.ten the desired 
information. Where the pupils are not old enough to 
write, this of course must be done by the teacher, or au 
older scholar. 

In a graded school the work of arranging a daily pro- 
gram is comparatively simple. In ungraded schools it 
will be necessary for the teacher to adopt a provisional 
classification, based upon a brief examination of the pu- 
pils concerning the work previously accomplished. No 
attempt should be made, at first, to adopt a permanent 
classification, and the pupils should understand that 
they are subject to transfer to lower or higher grades as 
their attainments and progress may require. Care should 
be taken not to multiply grades unnecessarily ; with 
judicious management the number need not exceed four, 
with four classes in each. 


DEFINITE WORK. 

It is highly important that some definite work be 
assigned to all members of the school at the earliest 
possible moment. It is a mistake to assume that noth- 
ing is to be done the first day merely because it is the 
first day. There is no reason why this day’s work on 
the part of pupils should be less profitable than those 
which are to follow. By the afternoon the organization 
of the school ought to be so far perfected that the reci- 
tations placed upon the program for that part of the day 
shall occur in regular order. 

The teacher who has carefully prepared a good plan 
for the opening day’s work, and has carried it out suc- 
cessfully, will find that a long stride has been made to- 
ward the establishment of an efficient and successful 
school. 





TO THE COMMENCING TEACHER OF A RURAL 
SCHOOL. 





The following sensible advice is selected from our 

scrap book. It is old but good. Read it. 
WANT OF TIME. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of the 
teacher of an ungraded school is the want of time to 
accomplish the work which he knows ought to be done. 
It is common to hear such a teacher say, “I appre- 
ciate the improvements of the new education, but 
I have not time to put such methods into. practice. 
These methods will do very well for graded schools ; but 
I have only twenty minutes for the recitation in geogra- 
phy, how can [ find time for drawing maps or molding 





in sand? Besides the press of other studies in the school, 


and the local necessities of the pupils compel me to 
limit the course in geography to one year, or two years 
at most. Ihave no time to devote to taking the little 
children through a three years course of training in ora] 
geography and map-drawing. It is all I can do to get 
time to give them a little spelling and reading. I must 
use the shortest and most direct methods; methods that 
give them the work to dv out of school, and only re- 
quire me to note the results by asking them questions 
and seeing that they know the answers. Even then, I 
hardly have time to get through.” 
A DIFFICULT TASK. 


We admit that your task is a difficult one. You have 
to teach forty or sixty pupils scattered through six or 
eight grades. You need assistance. You must lead 
your school directors and your community to see the 
necessity. Use persuasive means. They do not fully 
see the neccessity. Point it out to them ; do not quarrel 
about it. Put into the hands of some of your leading 
patrons books or publications which elucidate such 
points. Get them to visit your school, show them your 
schedule of studics, how you are pressed for time, what 
you are forced to omit, where you could improve the 
course. Get the mothers interested. They are quick to 
see the point, and are willing to give attention to it. 


DO THE BEST YOU CAN. 


Meantime, do the best you can. It helps your work 
to have a well defined ideal, even if you cannot attain 
it. Try your i genuity. Occasionally omit the regular 
lesson, and employ the time with an object lesson, or a 
sand map. Try improved methods of reading, spelling, 
etc. Note whether your pupils enjoy it. Note whether 
their minds seem to be more actively employed than 
they would be at the regular recitation. Ponder well 
the question: ‘Is it not better to give up that regular 
lesson altogether, and substitute these exercises in the 
place” 

Suppose you try it till the pupils apply to go back to 
the old recitation, or until you find that they are not 
developing as well. 





GET HELP. 


Donot try tosolveall your educational problems alone, 
All the teachers of the country have similiar pro- 
blems to solve. Find out what others are doing, you 
have the right to use the experience, and to draw from 
tne common treasury. Take, at least three educationa 
papers ; one from the South, one from the North, one 
from the West. The cost is small. The benefit may be 
great. You will find many suggestions to suit your 
case, Get two or more of the best manuals on practical 
school room work, As soon as you can afford it, get a 
few works of a more general character on education. 


GO TO THE INSTITUTE. 


Go to the institute. Don’t go there only to listen to 
the regularly appoivted instructors, but go also to meet 
your professional brethren. Get acquainted with them, 
learn what they are doing, compare your views, listen 
to the instructors, but do not suppose that you are 
bound to follow all theysay. Take what you want— 
try it. 

Go to your local institutes, by all means. This lets 
you in to the views of those around you, and will give 
you many valuable hints, much personal sympathy, 
and much cordial friendship. In addition to this, it is 
well to widen the sphere. Go toa general institute of 
the South, located at some healthy summer resort, the 
first convention vacation ;it will greatly refresh and 
benefit you, attend some general institute in the North 
or West, or a meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, prepared to spend a month of relaxation ; and 
obtain as much instruction as may be absorbed without 
effort. 





FROM AN OLD TEACHER. 


By Dr. Noan T. CLarKE, Cananpaiaua, N. Y. 


THE OPENING Day and the manner of using it would 
depend so much upon the existing circumstances, that 
no certain line of exercises could be suggested that would 
be best for all. 

If I were to resume my old place in our academy and 
open a school for a new year, after an absence of five 
years, I should do something like this. 

I should be on hand in good season in the morning, 
and see that everything was in prime order—should 
have the bell:rung properly on time, and take my place 
on the platform, with all my teachers with me, and 
should put on a cheerful face, and givethe young meD 
as they file-in a look of as much welcome as I possibly 
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After a moment or two, I should read a familiar por- 
tion of Scripture, and offer a brief, but earnest, practical 
prayer for our pupils and teachers. 

After these exercises I should spend a few moments, 

rhaps half an hour, in a pleasant. familiar talk wel- 
coming the pupils to a renewal of their work—my great 
pleasure in seeing them again, and my congratulations 
that so many were so much intereste | in thejr educational 
advantages—should call attenfion to the great value of 
elucated men—value to themselves and to the world— 
should try to make them happy and courageous, willing 
to meet and to conquer the difficulties before them. I 
would refer to the noble history of our school and its 
pupils for 90 years, and use it as an inspiration to them. 
After such atalk—I should give such notices as were 
necessary, Spend a little time in introducing the new 
teachers and explaining their work—and then proceed 
to the organization of classes, and obtaining the registry 
of names, etc.; this would occupy the day. I should 
make it mainly a social day—leaving time for pupils 
and teachers to get acquainted with each other, and to 
appoint lessons for the following day. 

Ifthe school were a graded public school—and the 
grading were done before time—after the talk I should 
immediately send each grade to its appropriate room 
and work—but I should work in, as much as possible, the 
social element for the first day. 





WHAT MUST BE DONE THE FIRST DAY. 





1. A written enumeration of all pupils made. 

2. A temporary classification completed. 

3. General p!ans for the term announced, 

4, As far as possible give a personal greeting to each 
pupil in the school. 

5. Formal recitations should not be announced, 

6. The full number of school hours should be occu- 
pied. 

7. Real beginnings should be made. 

8. Commence doing or teaching something from the 
putset. Let all talk about what is going to be done be 
omitted. Get right down to work. 

9. Ascertain the special peculiarities of certain pupils 
as far as possible. It may save a great amount of trouble. 

10. If possible have a brief conference with your su- 
perior officer before the day closes. 


INTERESTING TO TEACHERS. 








Panama hats are manufactured largely in Veras- 
quas and Western Panama. By fara greater propor- 
tion of them, however, are made in Manta, Monte 
Christi, and other parts of Ecuador. 





The foreign Jewish population of Jerusalem is increas- 
ing; many taking up their residence there to avoid 
compulsory military service, which they must perform 
in European countries. 





For winter travel in Winnipeg, dogs have hitherto 
been used, as with light loads they are swifter than 
horses. Dog-driving, however, is passing out of use in 
the North-west, as it is becoming more expensive to 
keep dogs than it is to keep horses. 





During 1886 the children of Mexico lost from school 
the following days: 52 Sundays, 26 Saturdays, 4 na- 
tional feast days, 45 days of vacation, and 50 Catholic 
holidays, making a total of 177 days, and leaving only 
188 school days. 





A peculiar blunder occurred in the engraving of the 
plate from which the reverse side of the five-dollar cer- 
tificate was printed. It will be noticed that on the 
back of the certificate are the fac-similes of five silver 
dollars. The third one from the left corner of the certi- 
ficate has “trust” spelled “trast.” Where the word 
appears in other places on the certificate, it is spelled 
properly, 





The following is a proclamation made at the Market 
Cross of Inverary, Scotland, less than a hundred years 
4g0: “Ta hoy! Te tithera hoy! Ta hoy three times!!! 
an’ to hoy—Whist !! By command of his Majesty King 
George, and her Grace the Duke o’ Argyll: If anybody 
s found fishing aboont te loch, or below te loch, afore 
te loch, or ahint te loch, in te loch, or on te loch, aroun’ 
%e loch, or abount te loch, she’s to be persecutit wi’ 

persecutions ; first she’s to be burnt, syne she’s to 
bedrownt, an’ then she’s to be hangt—an’ if ever she 
comes back she’s to be persecutit wi’ a far waur death. 
God save te King an’ her Grace te Duke o’ Argyll.” 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR STATE CER- 


. Given the dividend, quotient, and remainder, how 


. What term is the base (a) in commission? (6) in in- 


. Deduce a rule for multiplying one decimal by 
. Give an analysis of the process of dividing } by $, 
- How many bushels of wheat will fill a hogshead 


. Given the amount and the rate, to find the base. 


. A savings bank pays 4 per cent. on deposits that re- 


. Mark goods so that 15 per cent. may be abated from 


. A note at 6 months for $350 was dated March 1, 1887. 


. Prove that when the sides of a regular polygon are 


. Prove that the number expressing the area of any 
. Draw two parallel lines and a line cutting these two 


. Draw and define (a) a circumference ; (b) a chord; 


. Prove (a) that any angle inscribed in a semi-circum- 


. Draw an oblique-anglei parallelogram whose ad- 


. Prove that two lines perpendicular to the surface of 


. Make and explain the following constructions : 


10. 


. State the necessity for book-keeping. 
. What is shown by the debtor side of an account? 


. How can you ascertain the net capital at any time? 
. What do you understand by double-entry book- 


. What two advantages has it over singly entry? 
. What book is known in law as the ‘‘ Book of Original 


. Write a negotiable note and show how it may be 


. Detine inventory and explain how one is taken. 
. James Mann bought of Jobn Doe: 1 bbl. of flour at 


10. 


TIFICATES. STATE OF NEW YORE. 
AvuGustT 23-26, 1887. 





ARITHMETIC, 


may the divisor be found? If 10 apples be divided 
equally among 5 boys, which of the terms in the 
division are concrete, and which are abstract? 


surance? (c) in profit and loss? (d) in interest? (e) 
in discount ? 


another. 
with reasons for each step. 
that holds 140 gallons of water? 


Solve the foregoing, and give a practical business 
example to which it applies. 


main six months, interest payable semi-annually. 
At the end of two years what amount is due a 
person who has deposited $200 at the beginning of 
each interest period? 


the marked price and still a profit of 25 per cent. 
be made. 


May 1 a payment of $75 was made, and July 1 the 

note was discounted by a bank. 

(a) When does the note mature? 

(6) What were the proceeds of the note when it 
was discounted ? 

With advanced pupils, in what order should a new 
topic, e. g., percentage, be studied? Give reasons 
for your answer. Describe the best method of 
teaching the tables in compound numbers, and 
give reasons why you consider this method best. 


GEOMETRY. 


produced out consecutively in the same direction, 
the sum of all the angles thus formed equals four 
right angles. 


plane triangle equals one-half of the product of 
the numbers expressing the base and altitude. 


obliquely. From the figure thus formed state four 
propositions in plane geometry. 


(c) a tangent ; (d) a secant ; (e) a sector. 


ference is a right angle ; (6) that any angle in an 
arc greater than a semi-circumference is less than 
a right angle. 


jacent sides are in the ratio of 2 to 3—an acute 
angle of the parallelogram being an angle of 60°. 
Show all work on the table. 

When will tbe perimeter of a regular polygon and 
the periphery of an equivalent circle céincide? 


a body of water at rest are not parallel. 


(1.) Given two angles of a triangle to construct 
the third angle. 

(2.) To find the center of any given circumfer- 
ence. 

(3.) To divide a given straight line into parts pro- 
portional to any number of given lines. 

Prove that if a | be divided by a line parallel 
to its base, the sides of the triangle are divided 
proportionally. 


BOOK-KEEP ING, 


What by the creditor side? 
keeping ? 


Entry?” 


made payable to a third party. 


$6.25 ; 25 lbs. A sugar at 6} cents; 2 lbs. of coffee 
at 26 cents ; 4 lemons at 2 cents ; Ibs. of butter 
at 23 cents ; and 2} Ibs. of cheese at 15 cents. He 
paid $9 on account. Rule the form of day-book 
and ledger pages, make the original entry, and 
post it properly in ledger. 

Give two reasons for or against teaching this subject 
in the common schools, 


HISTORY. 

event with which each of the following 
most sk oy De Soto, La 
Walter h, Roger Williams, and 


Describe the 
names 18 
Henry Ht 
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. By whom was “Magna Charta” granted? 


10. 
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Explain the meaning of ‘Taxation without Repre- 
sentation,” as used in Revolutionary times. 

Describe the battles of Oriskany and Saratoga ; name 
the forces engaged, the leading generals in com- 
mand, and state direct and indirect results. 

Name the most remarkable event of Ma:lison’s ad- 
ministration, and state the causes which led to it. 


. Name the presidents who have died during their 


respective terms of office, and name the vice- 
president who became president in each instance. 
State 
—— of its contents to show its great signifi- 
cance in English History. 


. Give two causes which led to the French Revolution, 


and name three persons prominent in it. 


. When did Victoria assume the throne of Great 


Britain? When was she crowned Queen?" 


What cause led to the consolidation of the present 
German Empire? 


. Mention two great inventions of the nineteenth 


century and name the inventors. 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 


. State briefly the relation which thought and language 


sustain to each other. 


. Name two characteristics of good written compo ition. 
. Write a properly punctuated composition, containing 


not less than one hundred nor more than two hun- 
dred words, about coal. 


. Write a brief, well-arranged business letter address: d 


to John Doe. 


. State two advantages to be derived from the introduc- 


tion of illustrations in composition and in public ad- 
dresses. 


. What is the difference between figures of syntax and 


figures of rhetoric ? Give an illustration of each. 


. Name and define two of each of the above. ° 
. Distinguish between literal and figurative expression 


and give an example of each. 


. Show the province of rhetoric as distinguished from 


that of grammar. 
Show where, in the “‘ course of study,” rhetoric belongs 
and give reasons for your statements. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


. Mention three separate divisions of geography and in- 


dicate the province of each. 


. At what times in the year are the days and nights 


equal in length, and at what times are they most 
unequal? Give the reasons for the equality and the 
inequality. 


. Make a map of North America showing its outlines and 


mountain ranges. Indicate upon your map: 
(a) The main rivers of the Mississippi river system. 
(b) The corn, wheat, sugar, cotton, and rice belts of 
the United States. 

Which is higher above sea level, Lake Ontario or Lake 
Erie ; Lake George or Lake Champlain ; Seneca Lake 
or Cayuga Lake? Give a reason for each answer. 


. Mention five cities in the state of New York, the ori- 


ginal location of which was largely influenced by 
physical causes, and mention the physical cause in 
each case. 

What is standard time? From what meridians is it 
reckoned ? 

Give the name of a large city (not the capital) in each of 


five countries of Europe, and tell for what each city 
is noted. 


. Describe the gulf stream, and show how and why the 


climate of Europe is affected by it. 


. In going by steamer from London to Constantinople, 


through what bodies of water would you pass ? 


Explain how geography should be taught (1) to begin- 
ners ; (2) to advanced pupils. Give the order of topics 
in the latter case aud the reason for the order given. 


CHEMISTRY. 


. Explain, by the use of some familiar illustration, the 


difference between a chemical and a physical change. 
If _ invert a botile over a burning candle and hold it 
there until the flame is extinguished. what two gases, 
= by the combustion, will be found in the 

e 


. Explain how it is that the flame ofa candle is a gas 


If you dip a rod in hydrochloric acid and then hold it 
over the mouth of a bottle of ammonia water, what 
evidence of chemical action will you see ? 


. State the law of multiple proportions and illustrate it 


by an example. 


What is meant by the term combining weight of an ele- 
ment? Illustrate by an example. 

Explain the reaction which takes place and the effer- 
vescence which follows when a strong acid is poured 
upon limestone. 

Describe and explain the action of sulphuric acid upon 
wood. 

Describe a simple method of preparing nitrogen gas. 


. Give a description of the metal potassium ; also describe 


its action when thrown into water, and state the cause 
of this action. 


ASTRONOMY. 


. What determines the boundaries of the mathematical 


zones of a planet ? 


. Explain how the sun’s rays can strike the north side of 


a building in this latitude. 


What is the diameter—expressed in degrees of a great 
circle--of the circumpolar heavens as located from 
the parallel of 30° north latitude ? 


4. What astronomical terms sormengond to the geographi- 


cal terms latitude and longitu 


5. If the earth’s distance from the sun be represented by 


oh ae number expresses the relative ce from 


) of Jupiter? (b) of Mars? (Kepler’s 
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. Why does the north pole of the heavens change its 

location ? 

. Which si of the zodiac (in member or order) is the 
constellation Leo ? 

. When the sun is in Cancer in what sign is the earth ? 

. On what two things does the time of the annual revolu- 
tion of a planet depend ? 

10. Define (a) Occultation if?) Nodes ; (c) Constellation ; 
(d) Apogee ; and (e) Perihelion. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND SCHOOL LAW. 


1. Explain the pempenee of the writ of habeas corpus. 

2. What are the duties of grand juries? What are the 
duties of petit juries ? 

3. Who are eligible to the presidency of the United States? 
In case of vacancy in the office of president and vice- 
president of the United States, what is the law of 
succession ? 

4, State the number of justices of the United States Su- 
prem Court, term of office, how chosen, effect of 
ecisions, and the name of the present chief justice. 

. How and when are assemblymen and state senators 
elected ? Who are eligible to election ? What is the 
length of the term of office of each, and how much is 
the salary? How many members of tl.e Assembly ? 
How many of the Senate ? 

6, What is the length of the official term of the governor 
of this state? What is a veto? Why is this power 
given to the governor? Howcan a vetoed bill be- 
come a law? What power has the governor in 
reference to appropriation bills ? 

7. How may the constitution of this state be amended ? 

8. What legal authority have the voters of the school dis- 
trict in hiring teachers? What can the trustee do if 
the number of children attending school is too great 
to be accommodated in the district school-house ? 

9. For what cause can a school commissioner annul any 
license ? 

10. What is the “ school age”’ in this state ? 
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PHYSICS. 


1. Describe an experiment by which you could show the 
elasticity of ivory, and state how the experiment 
proves elasticity. 

2. Describe some simple experiment by which you could 
show, in the achool-room, how dew is formed. 

83. Two closed tanks, on the same level and below the level 
of the water in a reservoir, communicate with the 
reservoir, one by one pipe and the other by two; the 
pipes are all of the same size. What is the relative 
pressure of the water in the two tanks? Explain 
your answer. 

4. With a lever of the second class, the power is six and 
a half feet from the fulcrum, and the resistance five 
feet from the power. What is the ratio of the power 
to the resistance when in equilibrium ? 

. When a Fahrenheit thermometer indicates a tempera- 
ture of 68°, what would be the reading of a centi- 
grade thermometer ? 

6. Explain the cause of the Vy form of a dew-drop, 

and the force which holds it to the blade of grass. 


a 


7. How are the prismatic {colors produced by a drop of 


dew in the sunlight ? 

8, If the barometric column stand at 30’ inches, and the 
pressure of the atmosphere be 14.7 pounds to the 
square inch, what does a cubic foot of mercury 
weigh ? 

9. A solid mass weighs 24 pounds in air, 20 pounds in 
water, and 16 pounds in another liquid. at is the 
specific gravity of that other liquid ? 

10. Why does an object look smaller as it recedes from us ? 


ALGEBRA. 


-_ 


ponent ; (d) a literal equation ; (e) elimination. 


2. What effect has the minus sign before a fraction ? 


Give an illustration. 
. Prove that am—bm is always devisible by a—b. 


i] 


4, In finding the value of the unknown quantity in the 


equation 
Ta Ba 
37 63 = — 


Bt + 


state (1) the successive steps; (2) the reason for 
each step; and (8) the reason for the process in 


each step. 
5. Factor the quantities 
a® + a? b — ab*® — b® ; and a* — bt, 
6. Find the values of 2 and y in the equations 
(1) 2a+§$y = 11 


x -_ wT 
@5+H=¥ 


7. Find the values of x and y in the equations 
ax by = m 
ax cy=n 

8. Expand (a — 40)°. 


9.. Introduce three geometric means between 3 and 15,,. 
10, Find Sf unknown quantity in the equation 8a* +5a 


GEOLOGY. 


1. What are the chief chemical constituents of marble? 
Of slate? 


* 


worn down? 
. What is metamorphic rock? Give an example. 
How are stalactites formed? 
. Explain the origin of chalk formations. 


> 


6. Explain the origin of the flint that is often imbedded 
in chalk, mist 


7. Describe a canon and tell how it has been formed. 


8. —ita formations are 


produced by 


Name five ages of the earth’s existence as recognized 
in historical geology. 

. What is the most abundant rock in your own coun- 

What is its origin? (Name your county.) | ¢ wots « sentence containing an adjective clause, a, 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Who wrote the Canterbury Tales? Of what are they 


a 


7. Write sentences illustrating the following uses Of thy 


Name two writers of the sixteenth century, and name 
one work of each, 


Name the author of the Fairie Queene. 


ar) 


8. Illustrate by sentences the correct use of the Words: 


~ 


Name the anthor of the Pilgrim’s Progress; state 
where it was written; name two prominent char- 
acters in it ; and tell what each represents. 

Mention three English and two American historians, 
and name one work of each. 

To what class of writers does each of the following 
belong : Addison, Milton, Goldsmith, Thackeray, 


o 


10. Write the possessive singular and plural of e 


Name five of Scott’s novels. 

. What authors wrote the following: The Tale of Two 
Cities, Vanity Fair, Jane Eyre, Society and Soli- 
tude, and The Professor at the Breakfast Table? 

Name three great American poets, and mention one 


= 


2. Distinguish between synthetic and analytic methods 


© 


3. Give outlines of a good method for eecuring writs 


. Mention one work of each of the following authors : 
we Cooper, Hawthorne, Holland, and Bayard 
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Translate : Persuadent Rauracis et Tulingis et Lato- 
brigis, finitimis, uti eodem usi consilio, oppidis 
suis vicisque exustis, una cum iis proficiscantur : 

Rhenum incoluerant et 
in agrum Noricum transierant Noreiamque 
oppugnarant, receptos ad se socios sibi adsciscunt. 

Give principal parts of the verbs: Persuadent, usi, 
exustis, proficiscantur, and incoluerant. 

Give syntax of the following words: Rauracis, fini- 
timis, consilio, vicis, agrum. 

. State the general law of sequence of tenses. 


Translate : Ubi vero moveri et appropinquare moen- 
ibus viderunt, nova atque inusitata specie com- 
moti legatos ad Ceesarem de pace miserunt, qui ad 

Non existimare Romanos 
sine ope divina bellum gerere, qui tantae altitu- 
dinis machinationes tanta celeritate promovere 
possent , se suaque omnia eorum potestati per- 
mittere, dixerunt. 

Translate : Ibi se rursus iisdem opportunitatibus loci 

Haec eo facilius magnam partem 

aestatis facibant, quod nostres naves tempestati- 
bus detinebantur; summaque erat vasto atque 
aperto mari, magnis aestibus, raris ac prope nullis 
portibus, difficultas navi 
in the last line. 

. Write (1) the com 

the singular, of t 


6. Distinguish between the parent, of pees and the perigg 
Ss 


se 


10. In reading, to what is a oaetes tone usually due, an 


oo 


hunc modum locuti: 


= 


gandi. Parse navigandi, 


~z 


mn, and (2) the declension in 
adjective from which facilius 


4) 


. Give the stem of each of the following nouns and 
explain the formation of the nominative from the 
stem: Pace, celeritati, machinationes, partem; 
also select one word from each 
above, and give an English derivative from it. 

Write in Latin: While these things are being done 
among the Veneti, Quintus Titurius Labienus with 
those forces which he had received from Cesar, 
came into the territories of the Unelli. 

Translate into Latin: This speech having been de- 
livered, by Divitiacus, all who were present, with 
many tears, began to ask aid of Cesar. 


© 


. Define (a) a yo iiteral ¢ (b) a céefficient ; (c) an ex- 


. Why are the whale and the codfish classed in the same 
sub-kingdom of animals 


ch class of vertebrates do the porpoises belong ? 


. What are the essential differences that distinguish 
reptiles from batrachians (amphibians)? , 


. How does the heart of a bird differ from that of a 


. Describe the blood-vessel in an insect that answers to 
er animals, stating location, shape, 
and mode of act: 


. How is the larva of a bee supplied with food ? 
. Describe the manner in which a butterfly takes its 


food. 
. How is the larva of an insect distinguished from a 


. Name five fur-bearing animals, the family to which 
each belongs, and where it may be found native. 


' of do sponges and corals supply themselves with 


“There are few writers for whom the reader feels such 
personal kindness as for Oliver Goldsmith, for few have so 
sessed the magnetic gi 
heir writings.” —I. 
1. Mention all the clauses in the above sentence, stating 

whether they are principal or subordinate. 

2. In the same sentence, by what is the meaning of the 

several subjects 

8. Give syntax of writers, kindness, as, for in the first 
line, and for in the second Jine. 

4. Parse with, whom, and identifying. 

“Their place was su 


. Which of the ingredients of granite forms clay when ft of identifying them- 


and” Who tg Fad Car wy 
slaves Into masters, were impatient 








= 


back, with accumulated usury, the heavy debt of inju 
and insults.’”’—Macaulay. 
5. Give syntax of finding, transformed, into, impat 


and to pay. 


an adverbial clause, Write a sentence having a ¢|,, 
used as an object of a verb. 








infinitive : 

a, As the subject of a verb. 

b. As’a noun in pyposttion. 

c. As the object of another verb. 
d. As an adjective. 

ec. As an adverb. 





























lie, lay, sit, set, and done, all used as verbs, hay, 
different meanings. ¢ having 


9. Illustrate by sentences five different uses of participig 


and state the syntax of each. 


ach 
following: woman, boy, fox, lady, and fathew 


law. 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. What mental powers are chiefly used in the acqnisit; 
of knowledge ? quisition 


teaching. State the proper province of each in schog, 
work. 


work in school. 
4. Distinguish between object teaching and objectiy 
teaching, and state the relative value and importang 
of each in school-work. 
5. Give a good plan for the proper training of th 
memory. 


of reasoning in the ch: school-life. 


7. What arrangement should be made, in a school pr 
gram, to secure the proper amount of study of each 
subject daily, by each pupil. 

8. State two considerations that should always be ed. 
ments in determining the degree of punishment fq 
anoffense. Give reasons. 

9. Describe the proper method of seating a school-roop 
with reference to convenience and health, and giv 
reasons. 


how may it be corrected ? ould the teacher rea 
for an advanced class for their imitation? Give, 
reason for your answer. How may the tendencyw 
read too rapidly be corrected ? When, how, and why 
may you encourage the study of literature in reading 


classes ? 
DRAWING. 
1. Give five good reasons why industrial drawing shouli 
be taught. . 


2. Define (a) free-hand tm @) industrial drawing; 
c) perspective drawing ; and (d@) mechanical drawing 


8. In perspective drawing, what is the vanishing point « 
point of sight. 

4, Make two drawings illustrating the first law of design, 
viz.: “The basis of all industrial drawing is ge 
metric form.” 

5. Draw a sectional view of a cup standing in a saucer (i 
from the flat ; (b) from the round. 

6. Draw a cube (a) in acircle of one inch radius; (b) in 
perspective, with front one inch square. 

7. Distinguish between imitative drawing and inventive 
drawing. 

8. Make an outline drawing that shall include at least two 
balanced or symmetrical curves. 

9. Show the value of drawing (a) as a means of intellect: 


ual development : (b) as a means of culture. 


10. Make an original design for some object in industrial 

















art. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


. How many bones are there in a human hand. 
. Give the location and use of the sebaceous follicles a 
oil glands. What simple directions can be given fo 
the proper care of the teeth ? Why is it dangerous{'¢ 
& person who is perspiring to sit in a current of air 
3. Give the name and location of that class of blood-vesse 
in which the blood is changed in color from light t 
dark red. Explain the difference between veins and 


arteries. sl 

4. How isthe air forced into the lungs in respiration’ 
What impurities are contained in expired air? Men 
tion two devices for ventilating a school room tha 
has no special facilities forventilation. =. 

. Which of the digestive fluids is most efficient in 

gesting fat? What are the twochief functions 
ood ? Why is eating rapidly injurious ? 

6. When alcohol has been en into the stomach, wial 
is the immediate and what the more remote effect 
the action of the heart ? ' 

7. Trace the course by which the effect of an impression 
the finger is conveyed to the brain. 

8. Describe the cornea of the eye. > 

9. What effect is produced upon the blood by rebreathing 
air? How is that effect produced ? 


nor 


or 


10. Name five kinds of injurious results to the health ° 


pupils, and the direct cause of each kind from the® 
glect of hygienic laws in the school-room. 


BOTANY. 


A sn the term pinnate as applied to compoum 
eaves. 
. How would you distinguish a stem from a root ’ 
Describe a process by which plant cells multiply. t 
Why does the bark of a tree separate easily from 
wood when the sap flows abundantly ? ae 
Describe an umbel, and state how it differs fro 


raceme. , 
. Is the corolla of a sunflower monopetalous or pol 
ous ' 
. How do differ from e in respect (2) 
the cotyledons ; (b) to the venation of their ats 
In what of the plant, Indian corn, do you 


pistils 
. What pact of the Seder becomes the pulp of 
cherry ? 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 





Denver, Col., is to have a college for young women. The 
Ladies’ College Society, which has the matter in charge, hopes to 
raise $750,000 in real estate and cash. 

The death of Mrs. Isaac Osterhout, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., places 
that town in possession of a public library fund of nearly 
$400,000. 

The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has in preparation a 
complete fac-simile edition of “The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles.” The text will be accompanied by critical notes by 
Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 

prof. John F. Weir, the head of the Yale art school, puts in a 
plea for the spread of skilled labor in his article in the August 
Scribner's on “ Revival of Handicraft.” 

It is not improbable that Walter Besant, the famous English 
novelist, will visit this country next year. He has been invited 
to write a short novel for the Chautauqua summer school and it 
is hoped that he will personally read his story to that society. 

Mr. A. F. Bandelier, who has for many months been examining 
Mexican historical archives, has returned to Santa Fe with copies 
of more than six hundred manuscripts, many of which were un- 
known, 

In arecent examination for a West Point cadetship at Westfield, 
all candidates being under twenty years of age, ten were ruled out 
as physically unfit, and more than half that number had a * to- 
bacco heart,” such as cigarette-smoking produces. The success- 
ful boy was one who worked in a mill and could only devote his 
spare hours to study. 

A cast was successfully taken from the face of the late Pres. 
Mark Hopkins after death, and a marble bust will be made with 
its aid. 

The equestrian statue of Washington, which Prof. Siemering is 
modeling in Berlin, is progressing rapidly. The figure of Wash- 
ington is nearly finished. 

Mrs. D. G. Croly (Jenny June), has been made president of a 
cattle company that has two million acres of fine grazing land in 
New Mexico. The stock is to be placed with women as an endow- 
ment for their children. 

Three men, each of distinction in his profession, died recently : 
Prof. Spencer F. Baird, the eminent naturalist, head of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and of the Fish Commission; Alvan 
Clark, of Cambridge, the skiliful maker of great telescope lenses, 
who made the thirty-six inch lens for the Lick Observatory; and 
Prof. O. 8. Fowler, the noted phrenologist and lecturer. 

The New York Supreme Court has rendered a decision adverse 
to Cornell University in the Fiske-McGraw will case, involving 
property to the amount of over $1,000,000. An appeal will be 
taken to the Court of Appeals. 

A curious instance of credulity and of the falseness of the 
“ honor among thieves” saying is offered by the affidavit of R. 8, 
Scott, who robbed the Manhattan Bank of $160,000. He says 
that he robbed the bank under the advice of his lawyer, Dunn, 
and gave him $120,000 to keep. Dunn spent or hid the money, 
and on Scott’s affidavit he has now been arrested. 

A second rumor that Stanley has been killed in Africa is proba- 
bly, like the first, a canard. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





A stay of proceedings in the case of Jacob Sharp, convicted of 
bribery, has been granted by Judge Potter. 

The First National Bank of Danville has suspended. 

Hostile Indians in Colorado have been making considerable 
trouble. 

Great enthus'asm was manifested at the Prohibition convention 
in Syracuse. The Pennsylvania Probibitionists have nominated 
Simeon F. Chase for Supreme Court Judge and D. C. Irish for 
treasurer. 

Mrs. Eliza Howard Powers, who was known as “the soldiers’ 
friend” on account of her service during the war, died in Wash- 
ington recently. a 


George R. Lawrence, now in Boston, is known as * the original 
tramp printer.” He has set type in Europe, Asia, Africa, the 
West India Islands, and nearly every state and territory of the 
United States. 

The National Association of Corrections and Charities which 
met in Omaha, was addressed by many men prominent in the 
work, 

Ayub Kahn, who made so n.uch trouble for the British in 
Afghanistan, and who has been detained at Teheran since 1880, 
has made his escape into Russian territory. 

Mr. Gladstone is parliament recently spoke in strong terms 
against the goverment’s action_in “ proclaiming” the National 
League. 

The corner stone of the monument of Gen. Robert E. Lee will 
be laid in Richmond in October. ; 

Many cases of cholora are reported in Italy and some of the 
neighboring islands. 

A bridge which will cost $4,000,000 is in course of construction 
at Cairo, Ill. 

The receipts at the United States treasury for August exceed 
the expenditures by over $3,500,000. 

The Government has adopted the policy of seizing and confis- 
cating British and other vessels taking seals without warrant in 
Alaskan waters. 

The London Telegraph commends the American peace memor- 
ial and says that 10 question should be burning enough to justify 
war between the two great English speaking nations. 

An epidemjc is raging in Southeastern Virginia, caused it is 
said, by the low water. Hundreds of people have died. 

The Georgia legislature has voted to take away the $8,000 
appropriation to the Atlanta University unless that institution 
sball give the Governor satisfactory assurance that it will not 
accept white pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. 
The tourist in Colorado finds himself ina new world--a terra 
incognita it is, too, in large measure. There is much to interest 
the scientific mind, The geologist, metallurgist, naturalist, and 
many other ists find a wide-open field of exploration. Not the 
least favored is the botanist. 

Prof. Alfred R. Wallace, a noted botanist from England, re- 
cently botanized in the vicinity of Gray's Peak, and expressed 
great wonder and admiration at our rare and beautiful flowers. 
We learn that he secured many new and valuable specimens. 

J. A. Sewall, M.D,, LL.D., late president of the state univer- 
sity, now occupies the chair of physics and medical chemistry in 
the University of Denver. 

Six members of the graduating class of °'87, of Greeley high 
school, have been appointed as teachers. This is a record for a 
school to be proud of, and we trust Prof. Copeland will exercise 
his right in that direction. 

We understand that our agricultural college is promised a 
larger attendance than usual for next year. 

The first institute of the first institute district, in progress 
at this writing in Ft. Collins, enrolled seventy teachers the first 
week. A good showing. Supt. Gove, of Denver, is the compe- 
tent conductor. 

The good people of our neighboring state of Nevada are to 
congratulated over their good fortune in securing Hon. L. D. 
Brown, of Ohio, for the presidency of their university. We are 
glad to have so good a school man 80 neara neighbor. Distances 
don’t count in this western country. 

Pueblo, Col. State Correspondent. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Changes in High Schools.—Chas. I. Webster, of Wallingford, is 
the new principal of District No. 1, Willimantic; Mr. Hivens, of 
Brookfield, Mass., goes to Wallingford; Mr. Gulliver, Newburg, 
N. Y., to Branford; W. J. Robinson, Venetia, Pa., to East Hart- 
ford; J. R. Tucker, Southington, to West Hartford ; G. M. Tracy, 
Colchester, to Bristol ; O. M. Adams, Windsor, to Colchester; H. 
C. Sawyer, Cumberland Center, Me., to Windsor ; Edgar C., Stiles, 
to Litchfield; C. B. Treat, Brooklyn, N. Y., to North Manchester ; 
H. M. Adams, to Canaan, after 6 years’ absence ; W. B. Ferguson, 
Marlboro, Mass.. to Middletown; J. C. Simpson, Greenland, N. H., 
to Woodstock Academy, vice Prof. Lord, who resigned. 

W. T. Randall, of Terryville, has been elected professor in 
Chaffee College, Ontario, California; C. F. Merrill, of Willi- 
mantic, has been chosen superintendent of schools in the city of 
Cohoes, N. Y.; Carl A. Lewis, Malcom Booth, John E. Ricketts, 
and Miss C. M. Hurlburt, are new teachers in the Hew Haven 
high School. F. R. Whittlesey, Yale ’87, succeeds C. A. Holbrook, 
who goes into business, as principal of Lewis high school, 
Southington. 

Graded Schools.—Miss Jennie Curtis, Collinsville, goes to New 
Hartford; Miss Jennie L. Sandford, New Hartford, to Tarriff- 
ville; Miss Lucy Savage, Miss Lizzie Gleason, and Miss Jessie In- 
glis, are new teachers in Middletown; Miss C. A. Dawson, of 
Willimantic, goes into a private school in Danvers, Mass., and 
Miss Lucy Chandler, to Attleborough, Mass.; Miss Merrili, Som- 
erville, Mass., and Miss C. L. Lalseman, Ipswich, are Willimantic’s 
new teachers. Miss T. G. Abercrombie, of Cambridge, is the new 
preceptress in academy at Suffield. Newington has an entire new 
corps, as follows: Miss E. W. Todd, Miss E.'M. Curtis, Miss Lila 
Kalkoff, Miss B. C. Brown, Miss B. M. Adams. 


IDAHO. 


A fair for the benefit of the public schoo! library will be given 
in the Hailey Theatre, at Hailey, Oct. 4 and 5. 


IOWA. 

Lyon county normal convened at Rock Rapids, August 16-27, 
County Supt. Perkins labored with zeal to make this a success- 
ful meeting. His efforts met with a hearty response from the 
teachers of his county. 

Cedar county normal institute was held at Tipton, August 15- 
27. Prof. Henry Sabin, of Clinton, was the conductor. Teachers 
attended this meeting with profit. The instruction covered a 
wide field. 4 

Miss Matthews’ summer school was the success it promised to 
be. The work of this lady and her assistant, Miss Supplee, 
awakened great enthusiasm among the teachers. 


MISSOURI. 


Although normal institutes in Missouri receive no state aid, 
and depend entirely on local effort and support, yet fully one- 
half of her 114 counties will hold institutes of from one to six 
weeks. Prof. J, L. Halloway conducts in Ray county; Prof. W. 
J. Hawkins, in Vernon county; Dr. Shannon,in Barry county; 
Prof, J. A. Riley, in Barton county ; Supt. H. K. Warren, in Holt 
county; Pres, J. P. Blanton, in Audrain county; A. B. Carroll, 
in Grundy county: Supt. D. A. McMillan, in St. Charles county, 
and Supt. D. R. Cully, in Pettis county. These are all {large msti- 
tutes, mustering upwards of 100 teachers. Supt. Spencer, of 
Marshall, declines to go to Humboldt school in Kansas City. 
Prin, J. C. McNeill, of the Morse school in Kansas City, conducts 
in Wichita this year. H. A. Gass, of Vandalia, takes the position 
of chief clerk in the state superintendent's office, and Prof. Wm. 
Cullen goes from Salisbury to Vandalia. The M. E. Church, South, 
establish an academy at Cameron this year. of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Proctor take charge. Central College will soon bave numer- 
ous feeders. Prof. N. B. Henry, of the state university of North 
Carolina, formerly of the Cape Girardeau norma) school, is a man 
in whom Missourians feel pride. He is winning golden opinions 
in his present position, and doubtless did his full share in their 
phenomenal state meeting this year. Supt. J. M. Greenwood has 
written a book on teaching, entitled “Principles of Education 
Practically Applied.” Like all his utterances it is doubtless 
pointed and practical. 

Hannibal, Mo. 








Supt. F. B. GAULT. 


H. K. WARREN. 
NEBRASKA. 
The session of the Douglas county teachers’ institute, which has 
just closed, has been one of profit and pleasure. Great credit ts 
due County Supt. Bruner for his untiring zeal, and to Mrs. Keysor 





jand Miss Strong for the excellent methods presented. The Rev. 


Dr. Harsha, of Believue College, gave an'interesting and instruct- 
ive lecture upon “ Cyclones,” a treat which the teachers greatly 
enjoyed. 

The Douglas county teachers’ association elected the ‘following 
officers: President, James B. Bruner; Vice-President, James M. 
Bohrer; Secretary, Miss Ella Bates; Treasurer, Miss Anna E. 
Leach. Executive Committee—Miss Addie Bowerman, Mr. 
James Ellis, and Mr. Eby. A. E. L. 
Lincoln has become a great educational centre. The University 
of Nebraska is now one of the most prosperous and promising of 
all educational institutions, and in the eighteen years of its exist- 
ence it has given instruction to thousands of students. Nearly 
400 students are in constant attendance. The Wesleyan Univer- 
sity of Nebraska is being erected about three miles from the state 
house, at a cost of $100,000,and will be one of the handsomest 
nd most influential institutions in the West.’ 


NEW YORK. 


Principal Charles C. Roberts is spending his vacation at home, 
caring for his invalid mother. Babylon's public school, under 
his supervision, has become an institution of which her citizens 
may justly be proud, 

The people of Islip claim that they have the finest school 
building in Suffolk county,a fact which cannot easily be dis- 
proved. They are also to be congratulated that they possess in 
the person of Principal O. B. Kipp, an earnest, progressive edu- 
cator. 

The retirement of Principal Charles Howell, for several years 
at the head of the union school of Riverhead, deprives the edu- 
cators of Suffolk county of one of their most successful and 
honored members. He has occepted the position of bookkeeper 
in the establishment of Fishel & Co., of Riverhead. 

The south side teachers’ association of Suffolk county. will be 
presided over during the coming year by Principal J. A. Wilson, 
of Bayshore. Doubtless, under his care, the association will 
prosper as in the past. 

Sayville’s board of trustees have acted wisely in re-engaging 
Principal M. A. Bedell. He and his able corps of assistants de- 
serve a better school building in which to labor. 

Prof. W. E. Gordon, the popular principal of Patchogue union 
school, is the busiest man in that village. Since his return from 
the Adirondacks, he has been superintending the repairing and 
im proving of the schoo) building. 

Prin. J. A. Edwards’ smiling face has been beaming upon 
his friends in Amityville during a part of his vacation. The 
public school of Setauket will again be under his supervision. 

Hon. John R. Reid has been a member of the board of trustees 
in Babylon for a number of years. Once a teacher himself, he 
takes a deep interest in all that pertains to the teacher’s work 
and loses no opportunity of speaking kind words for teachers, 
and earnest words for the cause of popular educution. 

Dr. E. F. Preston has served the people of Amityville as school 
trustee for nine consecutive years. In the early part of his 
career he was one of the most successful teachers'in Suffolk 
county. He is an alumnus of New York University,and the 
medical school of the same institution. Although very busy with 
his large practice as a physician, he finds time to attend to the 
duties of his office as trustee with efficiency and fidelity. 

OHIO. 


Williams county teachers’ iustitute closed Sept. 2, after a two 
weeks’ session, The instructors were as follows: Supt. D. A. 
Haylor, “ Reading and Grammar”; Prof H. U. Johnson,“ His- 
tory, Geography, and Pedagogy” ; Supt. J. J. Burns, * History, 
Arithmetic, and Pedagogy”; Supt. D. A. Haylor, * Grammar, 
Orthography, and Reading.” 

Wayne county teachers’ institute met August 15, and will con- 
tinue two weeks. The well-known educators, Drs. 8. J. Kirk- 
wood, and W. 8. Eversole conducted it. 


During the second year of the Toledo manual training school, 
the objects of the institution, the furnishing of instruction and 
practice in the use of tools, with such instruction as may be 
deemed necessary in mathematics, drawing, and the English 
branches of a high school course, have been carried out so far as 
the facilities at command would allow. The tool instruction, ag 
at present contemplated, will include carpentry, wood-turning, 
pattern-making, iron-chipping, and filing, forge work, brazing 
and soldering, the use of machine-shop tools, and such other in- 
struction as may be deemed advisable to add to the foregoing 
from time to time. The pre-eminent value and necessity of intel- 
lectual development and discipline is clearly recognized, and the 
school exacts close and thoughtful study with book as well as 
with tools. 

Where students have been found to have special aptitudes in 
certain directions, it is often the best course to yield to natura! 
tastes, and to assist the student in finding his proper sphere of 
work and study. Frequently there is a decided aptitude for 
handicraft, coupled with a strong aversion to and unfitness for 
abstract and theoretical investigations, and there can be no 
doubt that in such cases more time should be spent in the shop, 
and less in the recitation and lecture room. When there is an op- 
posite tendency, the pupil should unquestionably be sent to the 
grammar and dictionary rather than to the laboratory or draught- 
ing-room. It is confidently believed that the developments of this 
school will prevent those serious errors in the choice of a voca- 
tion which often prove so fatal to the fondest hopes. All the 
shop-work is disciplinary, and no special trades are taught. 
Manual education should be as broad and liberal as intellectual. 
If the object of the shop is education, a student should be allowed 
to disvontinue any task or process the moment he has learned to 
do it well. If the object of the shop were to make money, the 
students would be kept to work on what they could do the best, 
at the expense of breadth and versatility. Throughout the 
course, forty-five minutes pe: day is given to drawing and ninety 
minutes to shop-work. The remainder of the school-day is de- 
voted to study and recitation. 

There is a course also for girls, including a domestic economy 
department, in which instruction is given in light carpentry, 
wood-carving, care and use of tools, clay-modeling, wood-turn- 
ing, cooking, garment-cutting and making, purchasing house- 
hold supplies, care of sick, household decorations, type-writing, 
etc. The total number of students in January was 155. The 
school is maintained under the joint control of the board of edu- 
cation of Toledo, and the directors of the Toledo University. 
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LETTERS. _ 


Should not the memory be trained? If so, what are the 
best means ? DOUBTER. 

The memory is a result. It may be entirely broken 
down by trying in a direct, empirical way to make it 
strong. Suppose I try to learn fifty strange Chinese words, 
or five hundred figures promiscuously arranged, my effort 
would hurt my memory, and, if such exercises should be 
continued, very nearly destroy it. A good memory is 
founded on: 

1, Clear perceptions of what is seen or thought of. This 
is essential. The senses must do this work well. I can’t 
remember what I haven’t seen, or half indistinctly seen, 
smelt, heard, tasted, or felt. See clearly, hear distinctly. 

2. Permanent perceptions are essential. This is effected 
by repetition. Keep telling until what is told has madea 
deep impression. Then make the one tell again, over 
and over, and over, until an impression is made. 

8. Clear concepts. Think over what has been perceived. 
Think much. 

4, Association. You cannot remember a single, isolated, 
unconnected, unassociated fact.” 





First LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY.—What should constitute 
first lessons in geography? M.L.N. 

Course of Study, Geography, Fourth Grade, First Half 
Year. 

1. Directions,—up, right, north, etc. 

2, Distance,—by actual measurement—by the eye. Tables 
of linear measure. 

3. Maps carefully developed: 


book. 
(a.) Full size of 1 top of desk. 
top of table, etc. 
school-room. 
(b ) On different scales, of < school-house. 
school-grounds. 


4. Mold and then map immediate vicinity as, district, 
town, ward, city, and county. 


surface. 
volume. 
center. 
5. Develop properties | circumference. 
of a sphere. diameter. ‘ 
great. 
circles. : small. 


L axis, poles, equator. 
6. The world a sphere. Its size. Show and study a 
terrestrial globe. 
observation. 
7. Important natural divisions | molding. 
of water, studied from pictures. 
maps. 
Definitions of these deduced and accurately memorized. 


What is meant by culture ? How would you cultivate a 
sense of honor, justice, and patriotism in a child ? 

J. OBEKS. 

The primary meaning of culture is “‘ the art or science of 
cultivation.” In other words, it is discipline. It has refer- 
ence to our mental and moral powers. The word traning 
should be used when the discipline of the body is referred 
to. ‘‘Culture” is often used in a specific sense, as “a gen- 
tleman of culture.’”’ It denotes a high state of mental and 
moral training. 

It is impossible to state in a few words, how a sense of 
honor, justice, and patriotism, in a child, can be im- 
planted. Watch the pages of this paper. If something 
immediate is wanted, James Freeman Clarke’s “ Self- 
Culture ” should be read. 


RUNNING OVER TIME.—When the time allotted for a recti- 
tation is a half an hour, and a of it is used by the 
teacher in explanation is it right to detain pupils after 
four, for individual recitation ? SUBSCRIBER. 

No, unless it is a time of unusual interest, and the pupils 
express a willingness to remain. The allotted time for a 
recitation, and no more, should be used by the teacher to 
the best advantage. The object of a recitation is not 
simply to hear pupils recite, and if the teacher, according 
to her best judgment, sees it is better to devote the time to 
the development or explanation of some point which is im- 
perfectly understood, it should be done. While running 
over time is in some cases a sign of great interest, it is 
oftener a sign of poor management and lack of preparation 
by the teacher to meet the wants of the class on that day. 
The question should be: What does my class need the 
most; how can I[ best use this half hour ? 





EARLY TRAINING.—What are the three important things 
to be accomplished in the early training of a rs 4 af 


_is it done? 


Suppose you should stand beside your peach sapling 
and ask “‘ What three things ought I to accomplish in the 
first year’s training of this tree?”’ There is but one thing 
to be done for tree or child: Feedits growth. In order te 


do this you must have three things: Knowledge of the 
. organism, knowledge of the food and tact for the manage- 


ment of circumstances. For the first, take up the slow 
and careful. study of physiological pyschology and study, 
at the same time, yourself, (past and present) your neigh- 
bors, your pupils and the nearest baby. For the second, 


follow the children. For the third, eultivate love and 
patience. 


CHOICE OF CoMPANIONS.—If pupils do not care to asso- 
ciate with each other, is it best to compel them to yt 


There are natures meeting in the public schools that can- 
not mingle, not because of social cas‘e, but because their 
natures are foreign to each other. For a teacher to com- 
pel such to be seated together and enter upon intimate 
relations is unjust ard only causes jarring discords. Let 
pupils select their mates. Quench the spirit, however, “I 
am better than thou,” because of superior ability or station 
in life. See that all have equal rights, and encourage a 
hearty participation by all in the school-ground games. 


What is meant by training the perceptive om 4} ? ™ 


The mind gets: knowledge by means of the senses. The 
result of a sensation is a perception. This comes from im- 
pressions on the brain. The perceptive faculties are those 
by means of which these perceptions are recognized. The 
training of the mind to recognize these percepts constitutes 
what is usually called “ training the perceptive faculties ”’ 
or powers. This necessitates the training of all the senses, 
for without their quick and correct action, the mind would 
not be able to get accurate knowledge. 





Usk OF CONTRACTIONS.—Is it right to allow children in 
writing to use the contractions, isn’t, wasn’t, don’t, etc.? 
ls it ever correct to use aint? If so, what is it a contrac- 
tion of ? K. R. 


The contractions isn’t, wasn’t, don’t, etc., are used by all 
speakers. We see them in articles of nearly every character. 
Sentences would be very stiff without the use of contrac- 
tions. Children should therefore be taught the correct use 
of contractions. Aint is not proper. Its use is too ambigu- 
ous, sometimes standing for is not or am not, then are not, 
and then again for have not. 


LEFT-HANDED PUPILS.—An answer to a question on the 
above subject, found in your issue of June 4, seems to me 
entirely wrong. I should say, if a pupil is left-handed 
allow him to use his left hand, and do not refuse to accept 
any work because done with the left hand. hat rational 
objections can be urged against the use of the left hand ? 
Is a boy or a girl, a man or a woman, necessarily handi- 
capped in life ae use py! I or a and girls 

oung men and yo women in school, and.men 
Comen out of school, Kho are left-handed but nore the 
worse off for that. All are equally, if not better, skilled at 
any work than those who are right handed. 

If there is any better reason than lon Pending prejudice, 
or, ‘Oh, it looks so awkward,” I should like to know it. 

Panama, Iowa. W. J. Wicks. 


Mr. STOKES AGAIN.—Mr. Stokes assumes that people 
should know what is in his mind without his taking the 
trouble to state it. There was nothing in his article of 
May 21, which I have just re-read, that he “ had reference 
to superintendence ” in claiming for high class teachers a 
“higher grade of qualification and efficiency.”’ I answered 
that letter as it stood on paper. When “ pedagogical 
truisms” are so recklessly forgotten, as by Mr. Stokes, it 
becomes necessary in argument to restate them. e 
“air” with which this is done is the property of the indi- 
vidual. If itis “refreshing,” it has one pleasant quality. 


Thanks 

Begging pardon,I did not say “the primary teacher’s 
work affects the child’s future school life through all the 
classes.’”” Nowhere did I even imply such a limitation. 
Mr. Stokes will do well to have the letter that he isanswer- 
ing before him. 

regret Mr. Stokes’ a ee ereey in not finding in my 
article the worn-out figure he looked for. 

Referring to his own admission that ‘‘ the child’s entire 

life ” is affected by the primary teacher’s work, Mr. Stokes 
says ; “ But this is equally true of all succeeding teachers 
and associations of life.” It would if human character 
were clay, to be formed and reformed at the touch of suc- 
ceeding potters. But human character solidifies as it 
grows. If “ bad habits can be corrected to a large extent,” 
which observation leads me to very srongy oubt, how 
much better, after all, would the prevention be! And how 
can any one, claiming the name of educator, advise that 
this tender plant, character, which the schools dare to 
take in charge, be left to —e up, as best it may, 
through com ve darkness, with a skilled hand anda 
pruning knife waiting somewhere above to lop off the ab- 
wth it makes ? 
. Stokes asserts that he has “never seen genuine 
teaching fail to awaken all the powers of the pupils in any 
grade.” That he has not seen it fail is no proof that it has 
not failed. Is Mr. Stokes quite sure that he can enumerate 
‘all the powers of the pupil,” and is he quite sure that all 
the should be awakened ? There are powers that 
build up and powers that pull down. I have seen an im- 
mense power of selfishness generated during a brilliant 
recitation conducted by a much “‘ approved ”’ teacher. 

To claim the “ best possible work for all grades” is to go 
outside the question, which is, ‘“‘ Higher salaries for higher 
grades,” or, in other words, “ ere shall the greater 
stre: be put?’ The power of education isa cone, least 
at the top, where growth ceases. No use trying to educate 
the “old woman.” Even Mr. Stokes would give up so 
hopeless a task as that. Man is less educable at forty 
at thirty; less at thirty than at twenty; less at twenty 
than at ten; less at ten than at five. 
wae Mr. Stokes and I do not coincide in our in- 


ps 
tion of the term education. If he to continu 
ameént, Will he 1€ Cares tO con’ e@ 





o bin Seenition, be 
ng co even 
i one of Col. 8 definitions 
al aay an Gaetan: E. EB. Kenyon, 





A Criticism (?)—I saw in a recent issue this problem. 
7+8x Boe 8ese, which our leading educators decided to 
becorrect. But I can’t seethe logic in such a result, becanse 
it does not seem to be practical. I give a practical illustra. 
tion with the same problem : Suppose a boy buys 7 apples 
and finds 3 more, the sum is 10 a ; afriend gives him 
8 times as many as he bought and found, the product is 99 
apples ; then the boy eats 9 of the a pples, the remainder 
will be 71 apples, which he equally des between his 3 
brothers, the ———_ 233 apples. Now, how cap 
28 be the practical result, is not Pi gentect from this 
point of reasoning ? J. G, River, (Colored Teacher) 


The practical problem isall right, and one that might 
take place, but it is not an illustration of the above opera. 
tion. 23% is the correct answer to your example, but not 
to the above. The following would be a correct statement 
of your problem : [(7 +3) x 8—9]+3=23%. 





MIRTH FROM THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





Father : (To his little son, who has just banded him the teacher's 
report of progress ana conduct for the last month). This re. 
port is very unsatisfactory, I am not at all pleased with it! 

Little Son: 1 told the teacher I thought you wouldn't be, but 
he wouldn’t alter it. 

A gevtleman was engaged in teaching mutes. He was explain. 
ing by signs the use and meaning of the particle “dis,” and re. 
quested one of the pupils to write on the blackboard a sentence 
showing her knowledge of the sense of the prefix. A bright 
little one immediately stepped forward and wrote the follow- 
ing: “ Boys love to play, but girls to display.” 

Teacher : John, what are your books made of ? 

Boy: Of leather, sir. 

Teacher : Where does the leather come from? 

Boy. From the hide of the ox. 

Teacher: What animal, therefore, supplies you with boots and 
shoes, and gives you meat to eat? 

Boy: My father. . 

“Why shovld we celebrate Washington’s birthday more 
than mine?” asked a teacher. 

“Cos he never told a lie,” shouted a smal! boy. 

“ Did any of you ever see an elephant’s skin?” inquired a teacher, 
“T have,” exclaimed a small boy. “ Where?” asked the teacher. 
“On the elephant,” said the youth. 

“Now, Johnny,” said the patient teacher, “put away that 
pocket knife and pay attention to whatIamsaying. If you 
had an apple which you wished to divide with your little sister, 
how much would you give her?” “I’d give her the core,” said 
Johnny. 

A precocious youth, prompted by an unpleasant recollection of 
the last term, says that schoo] teachers are like dogs—* They lick 
their hands.” This carries off the palm. 

Teacher; Johnny, tell me the name of the largest knuwn 
diamond. Johnny: The ace. ‘ 
Professor :.During «that» stormy period the fate of Germany 
bung by a slender thread, and this slender thread was Charles 

the Fat. 

Some years ago a Miss H—— was teaching school at Dixon, 
It. One day in the reading-class they came across the word 
“magnet.”” The teacher asked how many in the class knew what 
& magnet was, and requested those who knew to hold up their 
right hands. 

Allthe class was motionless for a moment, and then one little 
girl rose and put up her hand. “ Well, my dear.” said the 
teacher. “what isa magnet?’ “I don’t know,” said the little 
girl, “‘as I know what it is, but I have seen ’em at home in 
mother’s cheese.” 

One of the school-board going bis rounds as an amateur, put 
the following question to a scholar in a country school: “ How 
do you parse ‘Mary milked the cow?’” The last word was dis- 
posed of as follows: “Cow isa noun, feminine gender, singular 
number, third person, and stands for Mary.” “Stands for 
Mary!’ exclaimed he of the board. “Howdo you make that 
out?” “Because,” added the intelligent pupil, “if the cow 
didn’t stand for Mary, how could Mary milk her ?” 

In struggling to make a dull-brained boy understand what 
conscience is, a teacher finally asked: “‘ What makes you feel 
uncomfortable after you have done wrong?” “The big leather 
strap,” feelingly replied the boy. 

Tasked alittle five yearold boy what the little girls played 
with—trying to call to his mind the word “doll.” His answer 
was, “ little boys.” 

A young lady being asked to give the feminine of “ monk,” 
promptly responded : * monkey.” 

Self-made man: (Examining a school of which he is the 
manager.) Now, boy, what is the capital of 'Olland? 

Boy: An “ H,” sir. 

A pedagogue had two pupils, Dick and Tom. To one he 
was very partial, and to the other very severe. One morning it 
happened that both were late, and were called to account for 
it. “You must have heard the bell, boys; why did you not 
come ?” 

* Please, sir,” said the favorite, “I was dreaming that I was 
goin’ to Margate and I thought the school-bell was the steam- 
boat-bell that Iwas goin’ in.” “Very well, sir,” (glad of any 
pretext to excuse his favorite.) “And now, sir.” turning to 
the other, “what have you to say?” “ Please, sir,” said the 
puzzled boy, “ I—I was waiting to see Tom off.” 

At a school, during a lesson on the animal kingdom, the 
teacher put the following question: ‘*Can any boy name to 
me an animal of the order edentata; that is, a front-tooth tooth- 
less animal?” A boy, whose face beamed with pleasure at the 
prospect of a good mark, replied, “Ican.” ‘“ Well, what is the 
animal?’ “ My grandmother!” replied the boy in great glee. 

Master : First little boy, what is your name? 

Boy: Jule. : 

Master: Ob, no; your name is Julius. Next little boy, what 
is yours ? noha 

Second Boy: My name is Bill-ious. 


Remember that Hood's Sarsaparilla is a peeuliar medicines 


entirely different frem any other. 
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ADMIRABLE TEXT BOOKS 














MAURYS 





NEW 





POG AP HIE 





Leaaing * Progressive « Standard * Series. 


EVERYWHERE 


SUCCESSFUL. 





Nclentific, Methodical, 





Instructive, Valuable, 








AND 


WONDERFULLY 


INTERESTING. 





SCHOLARS DELIGHTED. 
PARENTS PLEASED. 


TEACHERS AIDED. 


SCHOOL BOARDS SATISFIED. 


Send forthem. If not liked they may be returned and your money will be refunded. 





BEST NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


Maury’s New Geographies. 


The ELEMENTARY and MANUAL make the school course, and present the subject, 
as per latest methods and data, in most charming style. Both books mailed for 
examination for $1.50. 


Maury’s New Physical Geography 


Scientific and popular; of remarkable interest as a text-book or for general 
reading. Mailed for $1.20. : 


Holmes’ New Readers. 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations ; cheapest books. Samples will repay teacher or 
parent. First Reader, 16 cents ; Second Reader, 28 cents ; Third er, 40 cents, 


The Clarendon Dictionary. 


The handiest work of highest authority and lowest price. Mailed for 45 cents. 





Gildersleeve’s New Latin Primer. 


If Latin is to be well begun, this is the book forthebeginner. Mailed for 75 ce 


Venable’s Easy Algebra. 


A work of marked excellence, containing all the Algebra that is wanted ina 
majority of schools, Mailed for 60 cents. 


Maury’s Wall Maps. 


Show physical and political features ; kept up with the world’s changes ; valuable 
~ a exercise or reference ; of most convenient size, well made and cheap. 
ice $10. 


Other Popular Text-Books. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Holmes’ New U.S. History, Carter’s General 
History, Johnston & Browne’s English Literature, Gildersleeve’s Latin 

Grammar, Perrin’s Cwsar’s Civil War, De Vere’s French Books. 





Send name for Circulars and Price Lists. Special terms for Introduction, 


UNIV] 








ERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTORAL ‘SyST&M. By A. 
O’Neil, LL.B. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 284 pp. 

A discussion of the relative merits of various plans of 
choosing a President, and especially the present plan, 
never fails to excite the interest of every patriotic citizen. 
With a view to an aid upon this subject, this work is 
peseenies by the author, with the desire of awakening an 

aterest on this important point. The prevailing discon- 
tent with the present process of election is deemed by the 
author a sufficient reason for presenting this work, and as 
the literature upon the subject is so m the details of 
history in connection, must of necessity Tepetitions. 

Prior to 1876 we have nothing in the shape of books, and 

little in magazines, as any book that proposed to deal with 

the subject failed to grasp it. The sources of the author’s 

information have been the newspapers from 1788 to 1877, 

local histories, lives and letters of public men, Congres- 

sional debates and documents, and Niles’ Register. There 
are fourteen chapters in the book, commencing with the 

Federal Convention, and extending over the time to 1884. 

Papormant points are introduced under Appendixes 

B, C, and D, followed by Presidential Succession Act of 

1886, and Electoral Count Bill of 1887. 





HEALTH Lessons, A Primary Book. By Jerome Walker, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 194 pp. 


The material of which this volume is composed has been 
tried and tested in ten-minute talks to primary classes. I 
value is apparent, and coming from the pen of so gifted a 
rson as Dr. Walker, its success is secured. The aim of 
he book is to teach health subjects, to youny children, in 
a ay truthful way, and at the same time, in a some- 
what different manner from those usually tried. It will be 
seen upon examination that the subject of temperance is 
thoroughly taught in the effect of alcoholic stimulants and 
narcotics,—but in such a way, and in connection with 
other subjects, as the author believes will 1 with 
force to the im ion and reason of the ch n. In 
order to succeed, a strong impression of the s under 
consideration must be made upon the child’s mind. This 
Dr. Walker, in a very skillful manner, has attempted to 
do. The illustrations are new and unique, and from their 
very nature will hold the interest of children. Questions 
and answers accompany each lesson, and are designed to 
be used for recitation. In the Appendix is a most useful 
lesson en accidents, injuries, and poisons, with directions 
for use in case of necessity. The book is rather fancifully 
bound in bright blue, with a unique illustration on the 
outside front cover. 


My CONFESSION, AND THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST’S TEACHING. 
By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, New York: Thomas Y 
Crowell & Co., No. 138 Astor Place. 242 pp. $1.00. 
Any one who has read “Ivan Ilyitch,’’ or “ Anna Kar- 

enina,” will be prepared to welcome this volume, from the 

same author. It is a translation from the Russian, and 
gives an autobiographical account of the change in the au- 
thor’s religious opinions, and the causes, various in their 
nature, by which the change was brought about. Ina 
delightful manner the author télls of his. youthful beliefs, 
precocious scepticism, rene assions, Faves, mar- 
riage, influence of family life. ete is a vein of great 


sadness in tions of his mental distress, cai 
by conflicting emotions. which were so severe that he 
contempla suicide. In the ninth chapter of the book 


the author details his mistake,—he studies religions and 
soon everything becomes clear. He searches the Scri 
tures, and the fruits of his studies form the ‘book, ‘‘My 
Religion.”’ The whole of this autobiography is one con- 
tinued subject of interest all through. In the “Spirit of 
Christ’s Teaching ’’ we find twelve chapters, discussing 
The Son of God,—The Kingdom of God,—The True Life,— 
A False Life,—I and the Father are OQne,—Life not in 
Time,—Temptations,—The Siruggle Against Temptation, 
—The Farewell Discourse,—The Victory of this Spirit over 
the Fiesh. The ‘“‘ Conclusion ’’ embraces the idea, that, 
“To understand life is to do goad.” 


THE Story OF AssyRIA. From the Rise of the Empire to 
the Fall of Nineveh. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knicker- 
bocker Press. 450 pp. $1.50. 

‘The Story of the Nations” series is one of continued 
interest, and this volume, which is really a continuation of 
the story of Chaldea, and closely connected with it, is most 
carefully written, and gives the result of much study 
of many books, as well as the transactions of various his- 
torical and archeological societies. Its pat charm and in- 
terest lie in the fact that the history of Assyria is so inti- 
mately connected with the history of the Jews, and by that 
means, the Old Testamen tts records of Jewish 
wars and captivities. The k is divided into thirteen 
chapters, commencing with the “ Rise of Asshur,”’ passin 
on through “The Neighbors of Asshur,’—‘“ Asshur an 
Israel,”,—‘‘ The Pride of Asshur,’’—“ The Gathering of the 
Storm,’’—‘‘The Decline of Asshur,”—‘‘ The Fall of 
Asshur.’”’ The illustrations, of which there are hty- 
nine, are beautiful. There are also two maps, one show- 
ing the Assyrian Empire and surrounding countries, the 
other giving the voyages of the Phoeniciansand invasions 


of the northern peoples. The paper is fine and the type |p 


excellent. 


GILMAN’s HISTORICAL READERS. By Arthur Gilman, 
M.A, I, The Discovery and Exploration of America. 
128 pp. 36 cents. [I. The Colonization of America. 
160 pp. 48 cents, III, The Making of the rican Na- 
tion. 192 pp. 60cents. Chicago: The Interstate Pub- 
lishing Co. Boston: 80 Fr: n Street. 


Any person who has read Mr. Gilman’s “History of the 
American People” will welcome these Historical Readers. 
They are designed for American boys and girls, and are 
written in the author’s usually pleasant and attractive 
style. The Fw pm of these three books is to present to 
the minds of the youngest readers, in schools and families, 
a simple, clear account of the growth of our nation, an: 
of the important events that preceded its birth. They can 
be used equally well as readers or text-books, and 
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the growth of the colonies, and on, down, through the his- 
tory until the present time. It would not be possible, in 
such space as the author has devoted to his work, to go 
into details—the story is told in almost bare outline, but, 
as is the case with Mr. Gilman’s writings, he can tella 
great deal in a small ‘space, and will hold the interest of 
he’ children steadily. U examination it will be seen 
that No. 1 is es lly adapted to the youngest pupils— 
its language is very simple, and the words, with few ex- 
ns, will be easily understood. No. 2 is more difficult, 
and a slight advance is made beyond No.1. It is also a 
little larger. No. 3 is s'ill larger, and the great topics 
that have been before the people during the last century, 
with the principles of government, are discussed. This 
book can be used in more advanced classes. Each volume 
is furnished with an index, which varies with the size of the 
book and the pupil’s stage of progress. 


THE NEW CHRISTIANITY. An appeal to the Clergy and to 
all Men in Behalf of its Life of Charity. By John Ellis, 
M.D. New York: Published by the Author. 500 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 


In preparing this book, the author acknowledges he has 
not done it to make money, but rather to benefit his fel- 
low-men. He has endeavored toshow in aclear and con- 
cise manner, that every assumption by which prevailing 
evils are upheld has no foundalion in truth, and that 
every argument, especially in favor of the use of intoxi- 
cants as beverages, has been fully answered. The con- 
tents of the book have been rrincipally compiled from 
previous works, and treat of diseases, their origin and 
cure, use of intoxicants as beverages and for sacramental 
purposes, the use of tobacco and opium, the pernicious 


of children, and the prevailing cruel treatment of girls 
and young women. At the close of the book is a very 
carefully prepared index, 


HOME AND SCHOOL SonGs. By Louis C. Elson. Chi $ 
The Interstate Publishing Co. Boston: 30 Franklin 
Street. 64 pp. 40 cents. 


This book, in atlas form, is very prettily illustrated, and 
designed especially for children. Preceding each song isa 
full-page illustration significant of the song material. 
Many of them are designed as motion songs, foot-notes 
giving full descriptions. There are twenty-five songs, and 
at the close of the book, covering thirteen pages, will be 
found “ Dragon-fly Day,’”’ a children’s operetta for summer 
entertainments. The characters are, the king of the 
dragon-flies,—the boy who told a lie,—heralds,—an old 
naturalist,—dragon-flies, fireflies, and two girls who pulled 
off a butterfly’s wings. Full directions for scenes and 
costumes are given, and the entire operetta is unique and 
attractive. The words are just what will please children 
to sing and older persons to listen to. 


ary Drawing and Beading Cards, 
15 cents. Published by the Interstate Publishing Co., 
Chicago and Boston. 


The ‘‘ Magic Pear,” is a series of twelve sheets of large 
size, heavy paper, upon which the pear is first drawn, and 
following, as developed from it, are, (1) an elephant,—(2) 
a mouse,—(3) a dog,—(4) a chicken,—(5) an owl,—(6) a cat, 
atl] a duck,—(8) a fish,—(9) a frog,—(10) a robin,—(1l) a 
rabbit,—(12) a man’s head. Accompanying each page of 
drawn pictures, of which there are six each time, is a short 
story, which s as the pear develops. This will be 
of use to children in many ways, as it assists in cultivating 
the eye, mind, and fingers. 


THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH THE 
ACTION OF EARTHWORMS; With Observations on their 
Habits. By Charles Darwin, LL D., F.R.S. New York: 
J. a Humboldt Library ; Double Number. 30 
cents. 
The subject of this volume appears to be an unpromising 
one, yet its masterly treatment by the great scientist has 
invested it with an intense interest. To a casual observer 
it would not seem that earthworms could have had much 
to do with changing the surface of the globe; still itis 
shown that this work, although slow, like that of the coral. 
has been vast and wonderful. What the author starts out 
to show is the share which worms have taken in the forma- 
tion of the paper of vegetable mould, which covers the 
whole face of the land in every moderately humid country. 
They do this by leaving castings on the surface which 
rodenily accumulate until objects of considerable size are 
ried bythem. The special topics treated of are, ‘‘Habits 
of Worms,” “ Earth Brought up by Worms to the Sur- 
face,” “Burial of Ancient Buildings,’”’ “ Denudation of 
Land by Worms.”’ The book contains numerous cuts illus- 
trative of the facts and theories set forth in its pages. 


JOURNAL OF THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 1886-87, 


This is a pamphlet of pee pages, and contains asa 
frontispiece a portrait of the great bard. The minutes 
show that the club is enjoying a goodly degree of pros- 
perity. At the meetings different plays are discussed, and 
papers relating to Shakespearean subjects are read. The 
paper on ‘‘ Shakes as a Moral Teacher,’”’ by Prof. 
Thomas Hume, Jr., shows considerable research and criti- 
cal acumen. ‘The writer says that whenever the dramatist 
“touches the und of essential morality or seems to 
8 in, and of himself, on vital questions of the soul, the 
theological basis for such views is distinctly Biblical.” 


rof. ge T. Winston compares ‘“‘ Mephistopheles and 
Iago.” He puts the whole matter in a nutshell in the 
sentence, ‘* phistopheles is a devil turned man ; Iago is 


e 

aman turned deyil.’? Then he entersinto a critical sur- 
vey of their ebaracters as exhibited in Faust and Shakes- 
peare’s tragedy. He points out how Iago’s villainy and 
audacity are concealed from Othello by the blind jealousy 
of the latter. The papers are worthy ofa careful perusal 
by students of Shakespeare. No more pleasing or profit- 
able way could be selected of studying Shakespeare, or 
any other author, than in such aclub where eacn contri- 
— — to the knowledge of the subject wnder coen- 

eration. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 
OF MILWAUKEE. 1886, Hon, William E. Anderson, Su- 
perintendent. 


Considerable ition hes been manifested to the 
teachiz ot German te the schools, as it was deemed that 
the ins i effective in pro to the 


. vexed labor question. The book is published by G. P. Put 
































adjustment of teachers’ salaries resulted in the lea 
the salaries of assistants at the same minimum as 
but placing the maximum at $600, regardless of the .. 
ficates held ; increasing the maximum of the fir, @ 
tants $100, and grading the salaries of the Principals 
primary and branch schools according to the num 
rooms in the school. A deaf mutes’ school recent]y op 

ves ——— of success. A trai S for instry 
n kindergarten teaching has been established. T)." 
normal school has succumbed to the state normal «1, 
which was lately founded in Milwaukee. The crown 
event of the school year was the appropriation by the. 
mon council of an -_ sum for the erection of g» 
high sehool building. The aldermen refused to ay," 
ate $5,000 for an experimental manual training Schoo] 

As in many large cities, there is a complaint that 
school accomm ns are not sufficient, and that } 
dreds of children are for this reason deprived of Schoo] ’ 
vantages. In sections of the city there js m, 
over-crowding of the rooms of the lower grades, The 
cess of pupils to a teacher is not constant, owing to tr, 
fers and promotions, and the superintendent recomme, 
that pupils of the senior class of the state normal gj 
be certified as substitute teachers, and that such other y 
sons as it is proved are properly qualified shall be dey 
for this work. The superintendent states that classes 
now promoted without examinations and the teach 
estimate, and the standard of scholarship has not been jg 





ered. During the past year a course of lessons ; Direc 
ments of physics, presented by the aid of experimesme y ; 
been successfully established. Im a population of 171,04 The t 


the total number reported ot age was 21: 
total number of boys and girls enrolled wa 
pupils attending private schools numbered 14,38]. 0 
number, 7,520 attended Catholic schools, 5,051 Luthe 


church schools, and 1,810 were enrolled in non-sectgy; The p! 
schools, kindergartens, and business colleges. 

LITERARY NOTES. The 

Cassell & Co. have published “A Dictionary of eligi The se 


which contains brief articles on Christian and other relig 
doctrines—-on sects, heresies, eccicsiastical terns, and the like. 
8. E, Cassino, of 137 High Street, Boston, publishes “ Mine 
Physiology and Physiography,” and “ A New Basis for Cheam Cloth. 
try.” by Thomas Sterry Hunt, and is preparing “ Miner) 
according to a Natural System,”’ by the same author: , 
“ Strasberger’s Microscopic Botany,” translated by Key, 4. 

















































Harvey, Ph.D. CUTTE 
A new volume of poetry by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, whg Pica 1 
“A Childa’s Garden of Verses,” is bis only other essay int Price 


branch of literature, will be published immediately by Coa 
Scribner‘s Sons, simultaneous with its appearance in Engiand, 
Mrs, Partington says of her new cook-book in preparation 
Crowell & Co., “* Now a boek like this will come into a house 
an oasis in the desert of the great Sarah and be a quarantine 
perpetual peace.” 

The Ohio Archeological and Historical Society is to estabj 
quarterly magazine. 

“ Red Spider,” by the Rev. S. Baring Gould, is one of the |a 
of Appletons’ publications. The landscapes and characters 
this stery are clear-cut, and the plot is int: icate and well wro 
out, 

Mr. Lew Vanderpoole contributes the * complete novel” 
September Lippincott’s. It is called “The Red Mount 
Mines.” 

“Pen and Ink: Essays on Subjects of More or Less Imp 
ance,” by Brander Matthews, is to be issued this fall by Nes 
Scribner. 

Funk & Wagnalls bave published “The Political Prohibit 
ist,” a hand-book for the aggressive temperance people ot 
United States, It gives facts and figures relative to the gw 
of the temperance movement. 

In * A Margin of a Profit,” Edward Atkinson discusses 


Sons. 
“ Ourselves and Our Neighbors” is a bright, chatty volume 
Louise Chandler Moulton, published by Roberts Bros. Aa 
the subjects treated are love-making, engagemects, courts! 
marriages, fashion, dress, and egotism. 

Charles E. and Edwin C. Merrill have entered into party 
for the publication of educational books, the firm name ™ 
Charles E. Merrill & Co. Their office and salesrooms wili i 
743 Broadway. Early in the fall they will publish an ea ; 
new series of writing books. able in the 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish, during the autumn seuoj@and accur 
series entitled, ** Knickerbocker Nuggets,” which will ine co & 
* Gulliver's Travels,” “Tales from Irving,” * The Book of Bion and 
Ballads,” and other works; the Tappan Zee cdition of the» ln ee 
letters works of Irving; “The Gnostics and Their Remaios, positi 
Rev. C. W. King; “ The Student’s History of th« Engliso Pam A MAR 
ment,” and other works. 


versity, I 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


know no \ 
The Republic of the Future: or, Sovialism a Reality. By4 
Bowman Dodd. New York: Cassell & Uo. 0c. 


Calamity Jane. By Mrs. Geo. E. Spencer. New York: 4 
&Co. Rainbow Series. 25c. 


s ' 

The House I Live In; or, An Elementary Physiology for 

dren in the Public Schools. Ciacinnati, Ohio: Van 40 
Bragg & Co. 


St. Paul’s Problem and Its Solution. By Faye Huntim 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25, 


The Curability of Insanity, and the Individualized Tret} 
of the Insane. "By John rs Butler, M. D. New York: @ 
Putnam’s Sons. 4 


pate ‘tired wor 

The Margin of Profits; How it is Now Divided; i 
the Present Hours of Labor Can Now be Spared. we Jones's | 
Atkinson. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. GEO. | 
Paper, 40c. yormal 


Educatioval Mosaics: A Collection from Many Writers| 


six 
modern) of Thoughts Bearip Educatignal Quest 
oe By Thomss J. Morgan. Boston : iver, Rogers § ceeding 
= Historical . Arthur Gi)man. M 4 
ne D ery and of Americ. 1 Vol. 
IL 3 : Sn. 1 Vol. 60¢. Our 








is given of the discovery and settlement of our country ~- 


means > : upon method, 
has been introduced, which, the members of the boa 
hope, will quiet this antagonism. The s 


truggle for a re- 


. The of the A merican Nati 
Boston: Interetate Publishing. Co: 
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THE LATEST SERIES ISSUED. 


atter’s New Physiological Series 


OF 1887. 


The series is based on the most successful of physiological text-books (CALVIN 
ER's). 











chool g The study of the human body is pursued ina logical manner: structure (anatomy), 
Tha ties of the parts (physiology), and care of the parts (hygiene). 
{0 Wall This is the only series in which are given directions how to observe phenom- 
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on the living body, as well as for simple physiological experiments and for 
ative animal dissections. 
The effect of stimulants and narcotics on the activities and on the health of the 
owing body is presented in an orderly, temperate, and therefore scientific manner. 
Directions for the management of emergent cases are given in each book. 
The text in each book is direct, clear, and concise. 
The paragraphs are brief, considering only one topic. 
nuuusly, admitting of ready cross reference. 


They are numbered con- 


The pronouncing glossaries are unusually complete. 
The type (pica and small pica) is clear and well adapted for school text-books. 
The series is the fullest and best illustrated of any yet issued. 


EGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Joun C. 
Currer, B.Sc., M.D. Smal] 12mo. 140 pages. 47 Illustrations. Pica Type. 
Cloth. Price: Exchange, 15. Introduction, 30. 

TERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. A revision of 
the “ First Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene,” prepared by CALVIN 
Currer, A.M., M.D., in 1854. 12mo. About 200 pages. 70 Illustrations. Small 
Pica Type. Cloth. 

Price : Exchange, 25. Introduction, 50. 

OMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 12mo. 
peges. 141 Illustrations. Cloth. Price; Coa tee Introduction, 1.00. 

hese Books sent (post-paid) to Tendhacs and Educators at 

Introduction Prices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PuBLIsHERs, 


os. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JUST PUBLISHED ! 


Butler's Physical. Geography. 


The great progress made during the past few years in meteor- 
ology and physiography has placed physical geography among those 
sciences, a knowledge of the elements of which has become an 
essential part of modern education. 

Recognizing the important position that physical geography 
now holds in the courses of study in preparatory, high, and 
normal schools, the publishers respectfully submit 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


to the public, with the confidence that its merits as a text.book will 
be at once recognized. 

It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiographby, 
meteorology and ocean hydrography. 

It is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, 
Judd, Milne, Le Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose 
efforts have placed physical geography in a leading position among 
the physical sciences. 

THE TEXT is clear and systematic, and so arranged 
that the leading principles are kept clearly in view, Other relevant 
matter is placed in foot-notes. 

THE MAPS are the finest and most accurate that have 
yet appeared in a text-book. They were compiled from the 
latest reports and charts issued by the U. 8. Coast Survey, the 
Hydrographic office, and the British Admiralty. 

The preparation of the book is the work of Professor J. W. 
Redway, a specialist in physical geography, an extensive traveller, 
and a practical teacher. 


K. H. BUTLER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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OUR TEXT BOOKS. 


Retail Prices. | Retail Prices. 

oise’s First Lessons in Greek, $1.26 | Sgmar'e s Latin Prose Composition. - 1.00 

N. LLOYD ANDREWS. Ph.D., LL.D , Ww. LAMBERT, Prin. of High School, 

Prof. of Greek, Madison University, N. Y.: Fall en Mass.: “I think this the best ar- 

Boise’s ‘First Lessons in Greek’ is capital.” ranged book on the subject of Latin Com- 
Boise’s Iliad (first three books), a oo that has come under my observa- 


'B. L. y Ae ge oe ey A Ph.D., "LL.D., 

Prof. of Greek, Johns Hopkins University Morris’s Manual of Classical Literature, 1.50 
A very useful book for beginners in the J.J. WHITE. A. Ml. Prof. of Greek, Wash- 

pic dialect ington and Lee ty. Vis ** An excel- 


Impq 
» Me 


1.00 


Boise’s Iliad (first six books). - 1 &6O | lent book for pte instruction in classical 
38 M. L. D'OOGE, Ph.D., Prof. of Greek, literature, and I think it will prove a valu- 
niversity of Michigan: “ It is incompar. able acquisition tor this purpose 
bly superior to any other omega of Homer Peterson's Norwegian-Danish Grammar 
ver published in this coun and Reader 1.25 


oise’s Exercises in Greek S 
‘EL M. BAIRD, Ph.D. Prof 
yf the City of New York: 
and Boise’s Greek * 

On other, constitute and p ch is 
insurpassed; or rather, if ak not, un- 
qualled for the acquisition ofa thorough 
3 ead acquaintance with Greek 


Boise & Freeman’s Greek Select’s, 2.00 
re H. BUCK, A.M., Prof. of Greek, Boston 
University: “TI found the book so admir- 
able in the matter selected, in the soundness 

accuracy of the annotations, and in the 
unusual excellence of the press be owt — 


DESIGNED FOR AMERICAN STU- 
DENTS of the Norwegian-Danish Lan- 


guage. 
Stevene’s Select Orations of Lysias.- 
W. W. GOODWIN, Ph.D.. Prof. of Greek, 
Harvard University: “ it is a valuable con: 
tribution to our college text-books, and 
ought to be most cordially welcomed.” 
Welsh’s Essentials of Geometry 1.50 
Cc. F. P. BANCROFT, Ph.D.., Prin, 0, Phil: 
lips, (Andover) Academy, Masz.: “Llike the 
many jm vonage Fi features of the book. Of 
the notation, wuld nots order of develop- 
ment va x ton coul it say any enough. oe 


Welsh’s 


1.25 





Teould not do otherwise than urge Usivensir¥ nine Hptrios, ia > Pe 
tion. and my high outaion of the book has = as —— and Language. 
been corroborated by daily use.” x pe Tarun 
ne Hlements of ww" ae cig ati tabs. english 
wd y ng : elsh’s * Eng 
A. MARTIN, LL. D., Pres. of DePauw Uni- Literature’ is u for usefulness,” 
versity, Ind: '“ As an rire book, I THOMAS CHAS: . LL.D., Pres. of + aver- 







know no work equal to it.” mn: “It isa very able yz 


] ford College, 
Cross’s Eclectic Sh 2.00 | which cannot be read without imparti 
Fon. J. J. PHILLIPS, PS, Judie of Fpen Oir- great dea! of information and sux ng 
“ae cult, Court, ls T a. on many valuable thoughts. I am astonish 
the Chicago Ten Miasourt Repub ub an and at t e success with whit which the author has 
Democrat report speeches resen ous most important points 
mate by myself, whose work was nothing in 80 | wide and rich a field.” 
~ 48 correct as that done by Eclectic stu- V's Geol >] mee gg ee a or 2150 
tests in court under my observation.’ ie my ELLIS. Su; 
Ooge’s Demosthenes on the Crown. 1,.50/N. Y.: “Dr. Win il the rare faculty 





cred, Conor KERR, A. M., w Prat. of of f making the facts of geology as entertai 
of Wisconsin reading as that of a first-class sovel. 


te is a.simple delight to — him in bis 
This boo 











in wedi * excursions.’ k meets,and most 
admirably fills, a want long. felt in our pri- 
mary schools. It ought to create a revol- 
ution in the study of this me ee 
mar School, Ni Winchell’s oenoF tt Studi 3. 
Pg At MARCY, LL.D., Prof. of Geol- 
scare rae orthwestern University, I. a, Bntire- 
GEO a Tat Lessons in = = 1.86 |ly different in its methods other 
Ny, 0. C. PURINGTON, Prin. text-book. it is valuable in its 
SM of nd School, Farmé Me.: “IT know acts and illustrations, more valuable 
) ee emp um ; Lhave used it in its questions, which require of the stu- 
tI ceeding can’ bette suc- dent thought, reasoning, and research. 
* 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 


con Publications are also for sale by 
E BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 9 Bond St, N.Y.; SILVER, ROGERS & CO., 50 Bromfield 


Helps and Aids for Teachers. 


How to Teach and qd Study ie iited 3 States History. A book of Brace Outfines, 
Tovics, Review Questions, Blac orm: ons to teachers and pupits, Queer Queries, 
and Answers on History, etc. a pp. Nothing | ke it to create an interest in History. Price, $1. 


Practical Work In Geography. By Henry ModoRutCE, of the Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity. Fuil of practical hints and facts. 3398 pp. Price, $1.00 


Curious Cobwebs. Nos. 1. and 2, each 20c.; both 92c. No. 1 has 225 questions and an- 
swers upon a variety of subjects. Its use will arouse an interest in any echool. One teacher writes: 
“ Our principal is very neat, yet she _ Cobwebs on ber desk all the time.” Cobwebs No. 2 has 
250 questions and answers. 


Improved Geogra Cards. 
p eg Rhy 


and Physical 
jar Price $1.00. My Bo acial Price 88 c cents. 


Improved U. S. History Cards on same plan, and price; Both sets for $1.40. 


General H Istory Cards by the author of the Imrpoved Geographical and Historical | Q ards. 
On the same plan. 120 cards, 40 cents. These and the two other sets of of cards, postpaid, $1.7 


Hall’s Composition Outlines; or, Plans, Outiines, Schemes, and Suggestions for Com- 
position Writing. Over one hundred outlines, lic. 


Drawing Made Easy. A set of fifty exercises on cards pocompasies by a Manual of Dicta- 
tions for their reproduction by the puplis. Price of Cards and Manual, 35c 


New Catalogue. 36 pp., devoted to Socortateg fully the above and hosts of other Helps, 
Method Books, Games, Speakers, ete. Sentt 


Aa. HLANAGAN, 
163 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Shepard's School-Room Stencils. 


New Designs, New Maps. Sample Map and Design, 
with catalogue of all our New School Aids, for 10 
cents. Address, 


TEACHERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Please mention this paper. 18 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


T0 BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS 


T am prepared to take current editio: ns of School Books new or seco: nd, also teachers examin- 

ation Cones for Cas, will exphante fo r standard miscellaneous — ao for Sunday School. . 

pay Schools nd aol Libra: Send for catalogue of new books we exchange for SCnool Bool. - 

Ww. Jd. IN, Wholesale Dealer in Schoo!, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneou 
Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 


— mention the JOURNAL when corres ding | 
ps th advartisers Geena For 


An excellent wa 
000 Facts. Nothing 


to review the leading facts in Political 
r for drill and amusement. Regu- 














School-Book Bill. 





r new 50-page Price-list of Text-books of : |' 








8t,, Boston ; J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia; and by Booksellers generally. 


Fhe ‘Tutrcosmh Somt-Apaual | ‘Breteing ers. New School Books lower than pu\- 
’ wholesale list prices. Second-hand Sel: « | 
Chicago Free “Kinde en Association Books in proport a, "Over 3 ‘000 different ti -- 
opened tem e WwW classic: ie 
Candstates t or the Diploma Claes wi ve sami: dex, showi ng quic rly the di erent authors int! ¢ 
a ap a satisfactory examinati various bramohes of study. ed free on ap)! 
scidrene the oN CAGO FR | we A. T_ 3, Fs | and ‘New Schoo! | sae ’ 
d an ew rake. 
—- senesnnsantiad "| 4 ieraun B Hinps, 4 Cooper Union, N. Y. City 
EADERS will Van afavor by mentioning the Schoo. JoURNAL when commun- 
R cating with advertisers. 
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‘IVISON, 


BLAKEMAN & CO. 


September 3, 188%, 


PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL BOOKS,-NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


EACHERS are cordially invited to address us upon any matter pertaining to text-books. 
book or series is desired in any branch write us,—learn what we publish, our prices, terms, etc. : 
furnish books for examination, with a view to introduction, at nominal prices, and these books are retyyy 


able if not adopted. 


An Immediate Success. 
Drawing, Revised, although not yet completed has 
been adopted in important cities like Louisville, Ky., Cov- 
ington, Ky., Kansas City, Mo., Eau Claire, Wis., Marshall- 
rt, Ct., Norwich, Ct., Kingston, N. 
Y., Paterson, N. J., Jersey City, N. J., etc., etc. The first 
Eight Numbers are sent for examination with a view to 


town, lowa, Bridge 





introduction on receipt of 50 cts., or the series (when 
completed) will be sent for $1.50. 


Smith’s Physiologies were adopted Aug. 8th, 1887, 
for exclusive use in Oregon, until changed by act of legis- 


lature by the following vote: 


Smith’s received 26 


votes; all others received 8 votes. These books have 
won an established place in the schools of the country 


as the best. 


Professor Swinton’s Readers, Spellers, Geog- 
raphies and Histories are models of aypawed methods 


intelligently applied. They are universa 


ly popular with 


the best teachers and educationists. Swinton’s Ad- 
vanced Readers provide additional matter for classes 


which have completed the 

author, or another series. 
Fish’s Arithmetics 

for common schools in two 


regular series by the same 


present a complete course 
books. Number 1 is as 


novel and ingenious in its methods as it is popular and 


Every pupil in public or private school should be supplied with one of Wesster’s ScHooL DIcTIONaRiEs, 
the PRIMARY, COMMON SCHOOL, HigH ScHOOL, or ACADEMIC. 


White’s Industrial 


successful where used. 


this book. 


If an improve 
We 


Number 2 isa rational, sy. 
cinct, and practical manual of business arithmetic, (op. 
taining the minimum of theory with the maximum , 
practice. Problems designed to puzzle find no place jy 


Wells’s Shorter Course in Grammar and Con. 
position provides in a single book, at a very low price. 
an excellent series of lessons which really teach what js 
so rarely accomplished in larger works, namely, to speak 


and write the English language correctly. 


past, at the head. 


The National Standard of Penmanship jy {|, 
the United States has undoubtedly been established by the 
Spencerian Copy- Books. With numerous imitators 
they have had no equals, and to-day, with their superior 
paper, faultless copies, and progressive and systematic 
grading, they still stand, where they have been for years 


Among the notable successes in our High School 
Series may be mentioned—Gray’s Botanies, Dana's 


try, 





ical, 





Geologies, Cooley’s Physics and Chemistry, 

Tenney’s Zoologies, Eliot & Storer’s Chemis. 
a and Stratton’s Bookkeeping, 

— Elements of Discourse, Logic, Rhetor- 
Praxis, and Art of Elocution, etc. 


OUR BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago., Ill. 


753-755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ Mater 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 

Th MODELS have been specially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Dra fa Primers and Gram. 
mar Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 
srremeed te a caretally graded se are made with 


the grea’ 0} 
furvished at the lowest ible prices. They have 
boon ado redias 


pted the 
are abso! ate "Indispe the correct 
of Form and wing inevery stage, and 
at the outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


7 Park Street, Bosto Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. - 


SOWER POTTS &Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith, Co in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 








Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic, 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


Mon — *s Nor. Union System of Indust. 


Lyte’s Bookteeping and Blanks. 


MACMILLAN & (C08 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. eay....01.8 





Gcikie’s Lessons in Physical bhi are 0 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry........ 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... 70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, ....... 40 
“3 Lessons ip Elem. Physics.......... 1,10 
Lockyer’s Biem. Lessons in -... 1,25 
sent on application. 


CHILDREN'S DIADEM. 


N w Sunday School Song Book. 
By ABBEY & MUNGER. 


By a happy thought, the above endearing 
name wss given to a book containing the last 


hymns and songs is likely to be received with 
great favor. 


35 cents, $3.60 per dozen. 


ing | Jehovah’s Praise, L. O. EMERSON, is 


an entirely new and superior book for Choirs, 
Singing and Conventions. A large and 
attractive collection of Sacred and secular 
music for and Cnurch Service, An- 
thems, and Hymn ‘unes. 


Price $1.00, $9.00 per dozen. 


Voices of Praise. Rev. Cuas. L, 
HUTCHINS, occupies a high place in the esteem 
of those who need a collection of music of con- 
venient size, not difficuit and of moderate price, 
to use in religious meetings and in the Sunday 


school service. is i and in 
good taste, y bbe fee Tae brilliancy 
throughout. P examine. 


Price 40 cents, $4.20 per dozen. 
Books Malled for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway. New York 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 








AND 
* World at Home Readers.” 





Their 
dress and contai a teege Pre 
suitable for ry 


catalogue will be sent free to any ad- 
ins ton of Books 





BT hog ae ag will confer a favor by men 
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112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


ommu 


TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES IN ONE 
CONSTITUTE 


LIBRARY, 


school teacher as its large sale ani growin: 


The only Cyclopedia for teachers. 


teachers of national reputation. It contains 


thirty branches with thousands of questions 
and has no equal in preparing for examinati_n, 


teachers. 


532 pp., clear print. 
PRICE: 


Cloth, beveled boards marbled edges, - $5.00. Sy 


Library leather, marbled edges, - 


AGENTS. notwithstanding the large sale, dozens 
1 of counties remain unworked and the 
“Library” will sell all the better where som 
copies have already been sold to 
bly find as it is a necessity tu . Terms. 
pages, etc., free. 
T.S. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 RANDOLPH STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


EADERS will confera favor mentioning THe 
R JouRNAL when SE AL with advertis rs. 








The Teachers’ and Students’ 


& POp- | 
ularity for five years conclusively prove. Tells . 
Practical, Comprehensive, Reliable, | 3 


& WOODEN DUMB-BELLS.} 


The “Library” is no catch-penny question- *® ‘Ten numbers, from one and three- ‘| 


book. It embodies the best ideas and methods of | %% 


* Durable and neat. 


e| = 
recommend | ¥ 
it. It is the easiest book to sell that you can | ¥ 
possi teachers 


SCHOOL AIDS 


4 POYSICAL TRADING. 


. By H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND and Others. | § 


ties aTra ‘ 1S FOR : 
At the head of all works for the common | #6 NEW LINE OF APPARATU 


SCHOOL USE. 


fourth inch balls to four inch. Ag 
# good, neat, durable line of goods at , 


fs moderate prices. 
Endorsed by 20 State Superintendents, | % 


the educational press, and thousands of ", 
The book is so weil known that testi- | % 


monials are superfluous, One volume., octavo, | § ¢o¢0inches, with balls on ends or plain. & 


WANDS. 


A new line of Wands from 36 inches § 


WOODEN RINGS. {¢ 
Good, strong, hard-wood rings-§ 


RADLEY Cl 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OT 


MILTON 








Every School Will Buy the New 


cvoev CHART 
OLOCY 
known as Gardenier’s Movable Atlas, or Munikin. 
Life size, indestructible. Nothing like it for 


teaching physiology. First-class agents wanted 
in every County. ‘Exclusive agency, most lib- 





GARDENIER & CO., Stamford, N. Y. 


«= 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS oF 





LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 


GRAMMAR, AND RHETORIC, combine, 
iy W. W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, 
cents. 


BANCROFT, b 


W. W. Gust, AM. 
Sent by mail for 35 cen Address, 


GEO, SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint. known as “that fired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which gives new lif. 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“T could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla an! soon began to sleep 
soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





pore Send for(ircular. 








ELEGANT SUPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORBSET. 


Itis one of the most 
and - 










FOY, HARMON 
CHADWICK, Now Ae Bonn. 





A HANDSOME WEDDING, BIRTHOAY, 
OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 





THE WONDERFUL 


LUBURC 


CHAIR 


Combining a Parlor, 

Smoking, Secnoen on be or fae 

sae y LOUNGE, BED 
coUucH. 


Price, $7.00 


and up, Send stamp 
for Catalogue. 
Sanunt to all parts 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


1 furnished with the Automatie Coach Boake, 
ay at our Wholesale Fa 
tamp for Catalogue and mention 


THE LUBURG MANF'G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 
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Cuticura 

a Positive Cure 

for every form of 

a» Skin and Blood 
j >Disease— 

== from = 

PimPLes to ScROFULA, 


GEIN TORTURES OF A LIFE TIME IN- 
stantly relieved by a warm bath with CurTt- 
ourA SoAP,a real Skin Beautifier, and a single 
application of CuriouRA, the great Skin Cure, 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CuTICcURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier 
to peep Se blood cool, the Ey pure 
unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kid- 
neys sweoy he will speed: nd cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pru 
ritus, scall head. dandruft, ‘and Overy qpeckes bt of 
tortaring, disfiguring, itching, sca a Ae and “pimply 
diseases of the skin and scalp, w of hair, 
when physicians and all known seumbdien fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTTCURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 
Davua Anp CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


§” Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


PIM Zz. Magkheede. yin aetobaat 














\THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


| Of the many publishers who have for 
many years supplied our teachers with 
text-books of the highest grade, none is 
| more widely and favorably known than 
_the University Publishing Compa. pony. This 
‘house has earned its Sy ge y the 
| scholarship, accuracy, and progressive 
| spirit which have c cterized all its 
| publications, and it is an accepted fact 
|among instructors that any publication 
| bearing the imprint of this firm will have 
conspicuous merit. It would hardly seem 
necessary to dilate upon the commendable 
features of such an already well-known 
series as the Maury Geographies: yet 
there may possibly be some who are not 
familiar with the story of satisfaction 
and pleasure expressed on all hands— 

school boards, teachers, parents, scholars 
—by those who have used the books of 
this series. Among other new text-books 
published by this company, and which 
have been remarkably successful and 
popular are: Holmes’ New Readers, Gil-|» 
dersleeve’s New Latin Primer, Venable’s 
Easy Algebra, Maury’s Wall Maps, and 
the Thenenaion Dictionary. 


The needs of grammar schools in the 
way of text-books are hard to meet in 
thorough practical fashion. Among those 
fortunate publishers who have succeeded 
in this difficult task, Messrs. Ivison, Blake- 
man & Co, stand in the foremost rapk, 
and their publications are celebrated far | can 
and near for their practical and compre- 
hensive character. Among the books 
published—many of them recently—by 
this firm, and yet already justly popular, 
are White's Industrial Drawing, a revised | a 
series, which, although not yet completed, 
has been adopted in important cities like 
Louisville, Ky.; Bridgeport, Conn.; and 
Jersey City, N. J.; Smith’s Physiologies, 
which have been adopted for exclusive 
use in Oregon; Prof, Swinton’s Readers, 
Spellers, and Geographies ; ; Fish’s Arith- 
metic ; Wells’ Shorter Course in Grammar 
and Composition ; the Spencerian Cop 
Book, and such notable successes as Gray’s 
Botanies, Dana’s Geologies, Cooley’s 
Physies and Chemistry, and Bryant & 
Stratton’s Book-keeping. 


Oh what is s0 rare as a day in September? 
Then we look backward and love to remember 
That July and August were hot as an ember. 


Now will the harvester whet his long, dry sickle, 
saan © yaaa in comfort will ride on his 
And Bin our nose, of a morning, will feel like an 


ae ~ you would feel the full sweep of the bless- 
J ust Polish ae shoes with the Raven Gloss 


And then J you will be at the point of confessing, 
that you never used anything more neat, 
convenient, and beautiful in its way than 
this preparation of Messrs. Button & 
Ottley. 


Did you ever listen to the music of the 
spheres? According to our most reliable 
poets and star-gazers, this celestial melody 
is inspiring in the highest degree. But 
poor groveling mortals cannot hope to be 
entertained at the exclusive chamber con- 
certs of the poets. It is enough for the 
average man if he can listen with unfail- 
ing assurance for the familiar obligato of 
the dinner-bell. Alas, for those who can- 
not hear even this!—the deaf who ruiss 
the pleasing sounds of every-day life. 
Why will you not give a trial to Peck’s 
Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drum, 
which is said to accomplish such marvels 
in the restoration of hearing? 


Teachers will be rn attracted by 
the name of Geo, D.D., as ap- 
pended to his recent invaluable work, 
‘*Elements of Physiological Psychology,” 
saga by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
he scholarship and broad-mindedness of 
the author lead one to expect the pre- 
eminent qualities of this book. Its scope 
includes a description of the nervous sys- 
tem considered simply as a mechanism ; 
the co-relations existing between this 
mechanism and mental phenomena, and 
such conclusions as may be legitimately 
gathered or inferred concerning the na- 
ture of the human mind, The volume 
will undoubtedly be for any years a 
standard work of reference on the subject. 


The twentieth Annual Catalogue of the 
Chicago Musical College, one of the oldest 
and favorably known ‘censervatories of 
this country, is a handsome book of 56 
pages, containing an abridged bistory of 
music, a musical lexicon, and other. val- 
uable information—which will be mailed 
free to any address on a eppiention to = 

Central Music 
Il. ‘The fall term ms Sept. ig, 1887, 
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326 VACANCIES. 


AGENCIES. 
: 326 


We still have = 1st.) 326 vacancies for the Fall term. At the last — many failurels 


occur from sickness, fa 
vacancies which must be filled at once. We now 


ilures on examinations. peumnents to better fe ces, etc., which cause 


hree Normal Schoo. several Cod 


lege and Academy positions, a large number of Seiten and en ap cape ed and about 20- 


pisces in the Primary and Grammar grades at good salaries. Teachers not yet located 
agency has filled two-thirds of the best places vacant this year west of New Yor, 


at once. Our 
State. Send at once for circulars. 


should write 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State St., Chicago. 


326 


(Opposite Palmer House.) 


326 





ow An’s ng Se 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
silane. < & Colleges, Schools, Families and 
iso Bookkeepers, — 
Cote Dap Sashiors to Business Fi 
ress Mrs.) a D. CULVER. 
- ‘ 329 Fifth Ave., N.% 


AT the end of the spring term it seems un easy 
thing to secure suitable teachers. There are 
hosts of applicants, and the schoolbrard. feels 
that it has q e rocks i7 ick from. But as the 
ag irom ° THE St choice becomes more 
. lim ted. Teacbers who are under 
favorable consideration become enga: else- 
where, or accept their old situations rather than 
run the risk of being a LAS the schoolboard 
out inthe cold. At la wakes up to the 
fact that it is almost tas S| school to begin, 
and still the corps of teachers is incomplete. 
Perhaps the vacancies occur 0 
one unexpecied resignation 
for a higher salury elsewhere, or for sickness, 
A My ber ohiny so that the schoolboard is oe’ 
serious d In such an imerge 


TEACHERS CAN BE HAD s35e.cc 


good. pone 
We Ano a 


Agency. 
cae many of them. We have spent 
months in Spding out F boat them, and we try to 
make close fits. UC. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y, 
DO, YOu WAN to secure a more congenial 
— Or a larger sal- 
ory a There are many desirable vacancies where 
salaries will be paid to well recommended 
ne my Only yesterday we received a call for 
askilled primary teacher at a salary of $900 and 
the place is still vacant. Will it not pay toregister 
inareliable fom 80 to ours and thereby increase 
your salary from fo 50 per cent. ? Send for our 
circular. W. D. RR, , UNION TEACHER’S 
AGENCY, 16 Astor F Place. New York. 














THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and charges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOC~, FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coll schools, and families, su- 
perior Professors, Principals, istants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


at MM. LJ “DUNG FULTON, 


Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New ork. 
TEACHERS! Our New School Aids will assist 
in conducting your schools in 
quiet order. Each set contains 216 large, 
centiiel chromo excelsior, merit and credit 
cards, elegantly in otto in sixty different 
designs, colors and mot price per set $1; 
per set 108 cards, Large set samples pretty 
ehromo day wd reward, prize, fine gift cards 
and teachers’ school supplies, 20c. Price list and 
few samples free: al] postpaid by mail. P 
stamps taken. Please gob — order. A.J 
FOUCH & CO,, WARKEN, P 


Encyclopedia Britamica 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$2.50 a Vol. Every article, map and plate repro- 
duced at less than one-third the price of the 
‘ original.” —Responsible agents wanted in every 
community.—Address HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 
42 East 14th St., New York, N. Y. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees tor Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, ete., 
Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 


106 and 108 Seventh Avenue. 
vigoro ite, oe 
us ap 
digestion, exhilarated 
spirits, innocent eam 
and health for all 
ES! 
Would the majority of 
American riders 2 frst. 
class machines have ridde 
for 10 years, and continoe 
to ride Columbia Bicycles 


and Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 


NO! 


The most comprahensive 


Re clin pub- 
- , ty on capllection. 


pope MFG. noo» 
79 Franklin St, Bos 


12 Warren ap ® N. ag 
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of choice schools carefull 





For Registration. Best 

N oO F E E pape oe ser- 
po large usiness, notin collecting advance 

Ieee but Proven Sas Teachers wit 
Positions. VER mp. - 
wet PLO y “served without charge, 
iO p+ Bt gives us the largest 

— most select supply of Teachers in America, 
and leaves no motive for representing those who 

are not suitable. 
RK. E. AVERY, 

American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St., ny, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
egy of both sexes, for Universities, (o|- 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 

y recommended to 
= rents. Selling and renting of school property 

OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references furnished, 

MIRIAM COYRIERE 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


, 
y,|{l\utual Teachers’ Ageney. 

Conducted by the School Supply and Publish- 
ing Co., offers its services to teachers secking 
positions, and to those desirous of securing in- 
structors in every grade. 

The managemont is indorsed at Hon. E. 0. 
Chapman, State owe. Schools, N “Jes Hon. Neil 
oe gh Ex-State Supt. Schoo! , Princi- 
aha a Cook, of State Norma! Sc , Potsdam, 

J. Milne, Ph.D., Prin. State Normal 
School 4 EA. » Fe and others. 

No charge to those e employing teachers. Ad- 
dress. Mutual Teachers’ Agency, 

36 BOND SrrRepr, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 


Tes manager is Superintendent of Public Schools 
ane has spent over twenty-five years in school- 














PROF. GEO. W. I WITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa,; “From personal knowledge 1 can 
most heartily recommend the Pa. Ed. Bureau to 
worthy teachers seeking preferment or new posi- 


tions.’ 
L. RJ Fa DIS, Manager, 
7th Street, Allentown, Pa 


Rist TEACHERS, anc PORE(ch, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N.Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successful teachers wanted for ensuing school 


ear. e number calls already on our books 
Gireuiars free. Cu ll when in ay. 
J. Ransom 


2 pres Reness BOSTON, 


110 Tremont St., cor. 
DO YOU TEACH 


SEW ING! 


Very im =) perk md in Industria] Education for both 
boys and girls. You will want Louise J. Kirk- 
woop’s School Sewing Practice Cloth, 


size 18x36 inches, white cotton, on «hich are 











7 —— 8 illus, graded lessons. Sample lic, 1 


Soe by express, $1.70. Sewin ng F Primer mailed, 
34c. Send forcirculer. J. SCHERMER- 
HORN & CO., 7 E, 14th Street, New York. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 





The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared bee for school use and adapted 
Geographies. 


to any series 





Size uniformly 54x68 oar pod mounted on strong 
cloth, with rollers, colored varnished. Send 
for list and prices. 


—— SCHOOL SUPPLY (. C0., 





CALL AT THE 


Re ge ROOMS 


DR. W.d. “STEW ABT. 
362 wend 23rd STREET; 
zone atzention, Bolan or 
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RH. MACY & CO. 
ih St, Sth Ai, and 3th St, 


\{L HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
OUR MAGNIFICENT STOCK. OF 


LINENS, 


As we are oftering extraordinary induce. 
ments in our whole line, from the ordinary 
to the finest qualities manufactured. These 
Goods come directly from the manufac- 
turer to our counters, thus saving all inter- 
mediate commissions and profits and en- 
abling us to sell them at prices the lowest 
in this country. 


We also call special attention to our Ladies’ 
Muslin 


Underwear. 


Every article sold by us is manufactured 
in our own workrooms. All embroidery 
ased is imported direct by us. Therefore 
we can and do sell this class of goods at 
prices absolutely below all competition. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


We keep a fall stock of all articles re- 
quired for the game of Tennis, and at the 
lowest prices. Full sets of Tennis in strong 
wooden boxes. Racke's by all the best 
makers. Nets, Poles, Markers, meee and 
Pegs. Ayer’s best covered balls always in 
stock, Riso full lines of uet, Battle- 
dores and Shuttlecock, Grace Hoops, Pitch- 
a-King Ring Toss, and Base-Ball Goods. 

Attenticn is called to the fact that al- 
though there has been a great improve- 
ment made in the quality of all kinds of 
Lawn Tennis, the prices are lower than 
last year. 

Special attention given to mail orders. 
Catalogues will be mailed on receipt of ten 
cents. 


RH. MACY & CO. 
James M’Creery & Co. 


Previous to opening their new stock of 
Fall Dress Goods, offer the following 
bargains : 








One line of mixed suitings, 44 inches 
wide, at 75 cts.; former price, $1.25 per 
yard, 


One line of French Canvas Cloths, 50 
cts.; former price, $1 per yard. 


Both of the above lines are all wool 
and very desirable. 


Orders by mail will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 


6", 7% 


The American _ Investment Company, of Em- 





meteburg, Io up capital oe » 
goo, surplus $75,000, offers scnPictteee Loans 
denture seven per cent. 


pany cen 
scat ainaes "13s castany dE TBS Rereaes 
company a @scau 
St..New Yerk. A.L. ORMABY, Ties Freshen 





EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
the ScHooL JOURNAL com- 
vertisers. 








RAVEN GLOSS 


So best. Makes lathes’ shoes .cok new, 


Dot. economical. Ask reliable 
dealer. not persuaded by inéerested dea-ers to 
else. Borrox & Orvuzy, Mfra, N. ¥ 











1 have been affiicted 
with Hay Fever from 
early in August until 
frost. My eyes wowd 
run a stream of water 
and I sneezed continu- 
ally. Iwas advised to 
use Ely’s Cream Baim. 
lt has worked like a 
charm and I can say 1 


CATARRH 









amentirely cured. Mrs. : 
EMELINE JOHN- 





CURE: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums por 
y restore the ,and perform the work of 
the natural drum. Always in posi but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. Al) conversation 
and even whispers heurd distinctly. We refer to those 
using them. send for illustrated book with testimon- 
tal _ Address 
F, HIScox 853 Broadway; N. Y., Mention this paper 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream; or Magical Beautifier, 





80 less we 

eee 

preparation 

is rly made 

sceept no coun- 

it of simi- 

ir mame. The 

distinguished 

. L. A. Payer. 

said to a lady of 

- (a 

pa t):"Asyou 

ladies wilt use them 1 recommend ‘ Gourard'’s Cream’ 

ae the east harmful of all the Skin ations” One 

bottle will last six months. uring it oon Se, Also 

Poudre Subtile removes superfious tinjury 
to the skin 

FERD 8t., running 





in 
municating with ad 














COMPANY Brg 


Se Steen on cae 
‘or full 


P.0.Box2e. 21 & 33 Vesey St.. New York 


COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP C¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, Ne Humbug. 


. Now time to 
Sand COFFERS. nad get Up 





AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


A newty-arrived Irishman ; 
distance under the elevated:road in New 
York. Meeting a policeman, he asked : 


for nary a river.” 


asevere thunder storm, in which the se- 
vere lightning flashed’almost continuously, 
seem 
awed. Turning to his father, he as 


its eyes so fast ?” 


IMPORTANT. 
SON, * ° 

Chater; Coan ae veutag New Tore Cay, cave Baggs. ee. 
A particle 1s applied into each nostril and is | xpress ap Ze » and stop a e 
agreeable. cbrice,& cents at Druggists; by cal, ta. Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
Boe ee a eLE BROS..New York Office | "600 Handsomely Furmshed Rooms at $1 and 
Kt per day, European plan. Elevators, and 

all Modern Conveniences. 
FOR Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


U Removes Tan, Pimples 

a Fi r a io, woth. Pre ad ow To oye = 
3 atenes, Ras MES. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP shonid al- 

osu $= and Skin Diseas- be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. It 
~ “35 es,and every HES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUM wr 
=s3s blemishon beau- | all pain, CURES WIND COLIG and ts the BEI . 
5 £52 ty,and defies| EDY FOR DIARRH@A. 25 CTS A 
ae 2 detection. It hss 

8H stood the test of : : : 

Fe § 37 years and is| Diner: ‘‘ Waiter, bring me some mock- 


(|? Ely’s Cream Balm was recommended to me 
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seat ’ . 


walked along 


** Phere’s the wather ?” 
Policeman: ‘There ain’t none.” _ 
i ; “Shure, itsa long bridge 


Little boy Louie, one evening, watching 


very interested and ae _ 
ed : 
‘What makes the wind open and shut 


“ Say, didn’t you tell me when you sold 
me that-dog that he was a bird dog ?”’ 

** Yes, that’s what I said.” 

“Well, you swindled me, That dog 
won’t hunt.” 

**T didn’t say he would bunt. 
bird dog. Cook the birds for him. 
the way he likes them best.” 


A lady of charitable disposition asked a 
tramp if she could not assist him by mend- 
ing his clothes. 

“ Yes, madam,” he replied, ‘‘ Lhave a 
button, and if you would sew a shirt on to 
it, you would greatly oblige me.” 


He’s is a 
That’s 


A six-year-old boy, whose father is a 
musician, was very restless the other night 
and couldn’t go to sleep. Finally, as a last 
oe he — ed —s : 

‘Papa, please play your cornet ; that 
always makes me tired.” 


Little “Richy,” an uptown toddler, 
wasn’t feeling very well, and his mother 
solicitously inquired what was the mat- 
ter. 


“T feel as if some of me was dead,” was 
the expressive reply. 


A bright little friend, returning from 
church, where his father officiates, said : 

‘*Mamma, why does papa pray every 
Sunday to have all the lawyers hanged ?” 

**Why, my boy, he does not. bat 
makes you say that?” 

** Yes, he does, mamma. Every Sunday 
he says, ‘ And on these hang all the laws 
and the prophets !’” 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depote. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote), than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Two little girls ofseven and eight are 
playing together. 

‘And your papa, what does he do?” 
asked one of them. 

*““Whatever mamma says.” 

Wife : ‘‘ Oh, doctor, Benjamin seems to 
be wandering in his mind! 

Doctor (who knows Benjamin): “ Don’t 
trouble about that—he can’t go far.” 


turtle soup.” 

Waiter : “ Yes, sir.” 

Diner : ‘‘ Er—by-the-way, waiter, can 
you tell me where you catch these mock- 
turtles this time of year. 


by. my Druggist as a preventive to Hay Fever. 
ave been using it as directed since the 9th of 
August and have found it a specific for that 
much dreaded and loathsome disease. For ten 


is th i} ti I 
e only _preventive 
fferers 


ever found. ren | Fever su pustt to know 
of its efficacy.—F. B. AINSWORTH, Publisher, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
When is a boy like a tenant? When he 
rents his trowsers. 

Tom (one to Ted) : ‘‘ As for the perch, 
they bit with their usual veracity.” 


Rheumatism and the Gout, cease their twinges, 
if the affected part is washed with Glenn's 


Sulphur Soap, which pain and 

the joints and muscles supple andelastic. It is 
at the same time a very effective clarifier a 
bea’ of the skin. 


@ilenn’s Sulphur Soap neals and beantifies, Bo. 
GermanCornKemover 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, He. 
Pike’s Teothacke Drog: cure i= | Minute ta. 


A 
to declare that Jonah was s 


, 
° 


AFamous Doctor 


wise man has just rushed into print |) 


+ 


Oneé said that the secret of good health 
consisted in keeping the head cool, the 
feet warm, and the bowels open. ¢ Had 
this eminent plrysician lived in our day, 
and known the merits of Ayer’s Pills 
as an aperient, he would certainly have 
recommended them, as so many of his 
distinguished successors are doing. 

The celebrated Dr. Farnsworth, of 
Norwich, Conn., recommends Ayer’s 
Pills as the best of all remedies for 
“Intermittent Fevers.” 

Dr. I. E. Fowler, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., says: ‘“ Ayer’s Pills are highly 
and universally spoken of by the people 
about here. I make daily use of them 
in my practice.” 

Dr. Mayhew, of New Bedford, Mass, 
says: “ Having prescribed many thou- 
sands of Ayer’s Pills, in my practice, I 
‘can unhesitatingly pronounce them the 
best cathartic in use.”’ 

The Massachusetts State Assayer, Dr. 
A. A. Hayes, certifies: ‘‘I have made a 
careful analysis of Ayer’s Pills. They 
contain the active principles of well- 
known drugs, isolated from inert mat- 
ter, which plan is, chemically speaking, 
of great importance to their usefulness. 
It insures activity, certainty, and uni- 
formity of effect. Ayer’s Pills contain 
no metallic or mineral substance, but 
the virtues of vegetable remedies iz 
skillful combination.” 


P) . 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 
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a ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC Boston, Mass. 
Woe hort and BEST EQUIPP 
0 —100 Instructors, 2,186 Students last year. 
Thorough [nstruction in Vocal and Instrumental Mua- 
sie, Violin, all Orchestral and 


D in the 


$5.% to 8759 per week. Fall Term begins Fept 
SS, ISS87. For Mlustrated Calendar, with fuil infor 
mation, address E. TOURJER, Dir. Franklin &4q. 
BOSTON Mass. 





A TWO CENT STAMP 
Sent with your full address to A, V. H, 
Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., will bring you ONE of* 
the following named publications, issued’ 
for free distribution by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway : 

Gems of the Northwest. 

A Tale of Ten Cities. 

Guide to Summer Homes, 

The Overland Journey. 

The Northwest and Far West, 

Plain Facts about Dakota, 

All of there publications are finely 
illustrated and contain valuabk informa 
tion which can be obtained in no other 
way. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 


Capt, 8. J. Row. Cart. THOMAS Post, 

Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
age gy On 6 P. M., from Pier41, North River, 
foot of nal “¥ papaccting ct aaa YY 
m exce ays, W ns tor 
North. “ast, and West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South 
East and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
boat Offices. Saratoga Office, dway. 
J. A. General Ticket Agent, pier 41 
N. R., foot Canal St., N. Y.; M. B. Warmers, Gen4 





nd | Pass. Agent, Albany, N. Y. 





E.PPS'S 


.GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. | 








an earthquake. Oh, yes ; hate recsoctabie i . Zz. { 
enough. Instead ofa fish it was a fissure. 
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ERIES. 
By sas EA JOHONNOT. 
THE SERIES: 


Book 1.—GRaANpDFATHER’'s Stories. For Little Folks. 
Book Il,—Storits oF Heroic Deeps. For Boys and Girls, (Ready.) Introduction 
price, 80 cents, 
Book IIL, Part . I. —SrorrE3 or Our Country 
Part Tl.—Strortms or OTHER LANDS. 
Book [V., Part I.—StTorres oF THE OLDEN TIME. 
Part If.—TgeN Great EVENTS IN HistorY. (Ready,) Introduction price, 


54 cents. 
Book V.—H.w Nations Grow AnD Decay. 


Send for full descriptive Circulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, itanta, Ban Francisco. 


OL JOURNAL 


APPLETONS INST STR RUCTIVE f: TIVE READING BOOKS| - BARNES’ 1 












September 3, 1887 


BARNES’ 


BARNEY 

BARNES’ NEW TIC 

BAR ote. & r oe THE UNITED. STATES. A New Edition of 
aa PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, A Work for 


are ee STUDIES IN ENGLISH. Language Lessons and Techn‘cal Gray. 
a LF Sot wee OF PENMANSHIP. 


BARNES REe POPUL AE. DRAWING.....Freeband, Eight Books; Mechanical, Two Book;: 


B tila be NATYI NAL Jet Black, RN ES’ martoualL PENS. 
SOopy lage and Combi Pas Nos. 1,333, 


L 5. BERNSS & C0., ‘Educational Publishers, New fork and Chicago, 


Grammar School Course, ¢ 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


NOW READY. 

THE HOUSE I! LIVE IN.—An Elementary Physiology for children. With 
special reference to the nature of alcoholic drinks and narcotics, and their effects 
upon the human system. 12mo., full cloth, 96 pp. Fully illustrated with 
engravings and full page colored plates. 

Sample Copy and Introduction price, 30 cents. 

ECLECTIC GERMAN FIFTH READER.—Complete Classical Reader 
for seventh and eighth school years. Sketches of German authors, and thirteen 
asain ; essays On German and German-American literature ; and other valuable 

eatures. C oth, 325 pp. 
Sample Copy and Introduction price, 72 cents. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publ'shers, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. **DAILY.AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for 
recording attendance, deportment and recitation; names written but once a term. Price, 60 cents. 


No. 2, ‘MONTHLY AXD YEARLY RECORD,” is a permanent record of the 
monthly averages of No. 1. with yearly summary, showing the absolute and relative standicg 


of the members of a class, in the above particulars; names ueed be written but oncea year. 
Price, 75 cents. 


Mo. 3. “MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is a monthly report-card, — envelupe, 
for inspection by parents ; one card is used fcr a year. Price, $3.00 per hundred 


No, 4. “MONTHLY TERM CARD,” differs from No. 3, in bine used for a 
term, instead of fora year. Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


No. 5. ‘‘ WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 














The New See Arithmetics. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES. 


The Two Book Course consists of the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 


WHY? [27° They were prepared by a Practical Teacher. 
H Correspondence solicited from all contemplating changes. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Franklin Street, Boston, 743 Broadway, New York. 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 





June 14, 1887. Adopted unanimously for use in the 
Schools of the City of Philadelphia. 
SPECIMEN..COPY..SENT FOR 50 CENTS. 

Published os THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Boston. 


AID SCHO0L..), sonsnardaeonst« 00, 
«SUPPLIES ree ‘7 Bast lérs Street, 


New Yors. 











P.D. & S.COPY BOOKS 


——— IN RANK ——— IN COST 
LEADING THE ADVANCE. CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST, 


Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks, 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms, 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CoO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


By GrorGe T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Mental ard Moral Philosophy in Yale Uni- 
versity. With numerous illustrations. 8vo, $4.50. 


The work has three Frnetpe! divisions, of which, the first consists of a description of the 
structure and functions of the Nervous System considered simply asa mechanism. ‘The second 
part describes the classes of correlations which exist between the phenomena of the vervous 
mechanism and mental phenomena. w th the laws of these variousclasses. The third part presents 
such conclusions as may be legitmately gathered or inferred concerning the nature of ibe mind. 
PROF. WILLIAM JAMES in THE NATION,—* His erudition, and his broadmindedness are on 
= with each other; and bis volume will probably for many years to come be the standard work 
reference on the subject.’ 
THE SCHOOL JOU RNAL.—* It is impossible in a brief notice to give any adequate conception 
of the scientific character and Tyg application of this admirable volume. In its cless it stands 
alone among American books No thorough student of psychology will rest satisficd until he 
owns a copy of this wor! 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. Shoemaker, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 
The best and most popular text-book on the 
subject of Bilocution. 
“ Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is 
a condensed yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consid- 
eration to all the topics bearing upon natural ex- 


pression. 

In mse to the pogueteies for Centre read- 
ing matter, the book y the 
addition of one hundred or the choicest 





























Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 









selections, affording the w dest range of practice and costs only half as much. 
_ Lag — : —_ xp a, ——— A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
na sin, a rea ° York. 
watchs are ay ~ in the body of the work. ueé eee See 
Prices: 300 pages. Handsomely Bound. tA ; a ae Ge 99 
Regular retail pri ° 2b NQTEQUALLED BY ANY WTHER. 
To teachers. for F examination, * 00 ‘se NS JAK E 
penning price, - 4 
xchange p: 
Thess are the prices | direct, and not through J 
Ry ohn E. Potter & Co's 
Further particulars cheerfully furnished. 
Conreipoudonas solicited. TEXT- “BOOKS. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Publication Department, 
C. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
i 


Walker’s Ph by mail, $1.35; Prec- 
tical Work in the el z eer: Deach- 
ers’ Edition, 80 cts.; Pu 35 ots.; 


Bee sips’ | JOWNE. POTTER & CO., Publishes, 


Frobel’ of 
Ban $1 in, $1.36; clot clpt, 6c. b = 3. Gittins Graded 35 NORTH 10th STREET, 
- Sinda’s Phil oD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Business-Standard Copy-Boo 


1, They are the most systematic, 

2. They are the most practica 
WHY) i: ? 3. are the easiest to tcach. 
ee ee @ 


They 
. They are the most complete 
and economical 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 











First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, 


By Pact Bert. 





“Tt makes the teac of tary Science . : ee 
PeerPrice List and wee re | LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 
meet 

j. BOL NCOTT COMPANY, THE LARGEST Boos FoR THE LEAST 

ia : DuPti- 

Pui ate a Machel Street, Philadelphaa, MONEY. THEONLY SERIES HAVING DUP! 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAG 












PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72° 
Com. SCHOOL or 7 Nos., per Doz., 967s 


CowPERTHWAIT : 8 Co. 
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